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MINO DA FIESOLE By W. R. VALENTINER 


INO’S sculptures have considerable popular reputation yet if one 
reads the opinions of art critics from Vasari to the present day, one 


would think there is little justification for it. Most modern scholars 
who have treated the sculptors of the later Quattrocento, exhaust their patience 
in describing the long series of pleasing artists that includes Desiderio da Set- 
tignano, the two Rossellinos and Benedetto da Maiano. Mino usually comes at 
the end and is characterized as the least interesting of the series, who, we are 
told, replaced the study of nature by mannerism. Unjustly so, for both in char- 
acter and in time he is nearer to Donatello than most of the others. 

Chandler Post is especially annoyed with Mino in his history of sculpture. 
He says that Mino was “unworthy of his reputation” and “in nobler qualities 
of sculpture he was lamentably inadequate.” He goes on to blame him for lack 
of a “consummate technical knowledge,” for a “sometimes even puerile model- 
ling,” for “ignorance of anatomy” and for lacking many other things in which 
—let us say at once—Mino was not in the least interested because his ideas lay 
in another direction. 

The fact that Mino is, in spite of such adverse criticism, well represented in 
some of the greatest American private collections, such as the Mellon, Widener, 
Altman, Mackay and Havemeyer (all of which have now become public prop- 
erty), not to speak of those in public museums which pride themselves in 
having the best representation of Italian Renaissance sculpture, such as the 
Bargello, the Louvre and the Berlin Museum, should make one hesitate to 
accept the judgment of these scholars. One cannot deny, moreover, that Mino’s 
works stand up very well beside other masters of sculpture in these public and 
private collections. Who then is right, the art loving public or the authorities? 

Vasari devotes a long chapter to Mino, which indicates that he was popular 
too in his own time. It starts with a moralizing introduction in which Vasari 
presents Mino as an example of a type of artist described by Michelangelo in 
the words: “Those who do not strive to surpass their predecessors will be always 
in the rear.” Vasari calls Mino a pupil of Desiderio, adding that Mino tried all 
his life to imitate his master without succeeding. We may well believe in study- 
ing Mino’s early works, that Vasari is right in saying that he was influenced by 
Desiderio, although we should remember that both artists were of almost the 
same age: Desiderio was born in 1428; Mino in 1429. But Mino was not long 
in developing his own conception, which was opposed to Desiderio in its sim- 
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plified linear treatment and fuller plastic forms and was destined to connect 
the style of Donatello with that of the high Renaissance. 


I. MINO AS A PORTRAIT SCULPTOR 


Mino da Fiesole was born in Papiano in the Casentino, the upper Arno 

valley.* It has been rather confusing that in some documents he calls himself a 
native of Montemignano, Papiano’s nearest larger place, and in others of 
Poppi, the town about eight miles below at the entrance of the Casentino, 
which played a considerable part in the Florentines’ struggle for possession of 
the valley. It is understandable that Mino might give this important place as his 
home town in Florentine documents. The fertile Casentino was long an inde- 
pendent possession of the Ghibellines but in Mino’s boyhood the Florentines 
conquered it at the battle of Anghiari, which Leonardo da Vinci later depicted 
in his since-destroyed mural for the town hall of Florence. Montemignano still 
possesses the ruins of one of the castles of the counts of Poppi. 
' Mino grew up in the mountain village amidst rocky forests and probably 
saw nothing of Florence, which lies a considerable distance beyond the moun- 
tains, until he went there about 1445 as a youth of fifteen or sixteen to find 
work. Vasari tells us that he was soon engaged in Desiderio’s workshop. If this 
is a fact, it must have happened five or six years later, because Desiderio, in 
spite of his early development, could not have had his own workshop at that 
time. Desiderio probably had his training in Donatello’s atelier and about 
1445, when Mino might have arrived in Florence, he assisted Brunelleschi in 
decorating the Pazzi chapel with a frieze of angels. He had a considerable ad- 
vantage over Mino in his training as a sculptor. Born on the hills above Flor- 
ence, he had inherited the refined culture of its citizens and early came in touch 
with the greatest workshops of sculpture in Florence and with the most art- 
minded of the city’s old families. 

Mino must have appeared like a rough country boy beside him. But what he 
lacked in subtlety and taste, he soon replaced by directness and strength. He 
had to work his way up from a simple stone mason, as Vasari tells us. Probably 
he worked for some time at first with the masons in the quarries near Fiesole, 
from which he got his name. This occupation may have brought him in con- 
nection with the workshop of some architect, for it seems likely that he received 
a good training as an architect before he associated himself with Desiderio. He 
was born with a stronger architectural sense than Desiderio, who was a marble 
sculptor only—although with the exclusiveness of genius. If we were not able 
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to judge sufficiently of Mino’s interest in architecture from his many compo- 
sitions, we can realize it from the fact that in his will he left to the city a model 
of the facade of the cathedral in Florence. This model is unfortunately lost, but 
Mino seems to have attached considerable importance to it. 

We may conclude that Mino’s career was not the usual one of the sculptor 
of his time from the fact that he did not become a member of the Florentine 
guild until 1464, when he returned from his second visit to Rome at the age of 
thirty-five. By this time he had long had a reputation both in his own city and 
in other cities of Italy. But probably he had received so many private orders, 
especially for portraits, before this time that he felt no urge to join the guild. 
Desiderio also became a guild member comparatively late, in 1453, long after 
he too had made his reputation, yet more than ten years before Mino. 

If we consider Mino first as a portrait sculptor, we are justified by the fact 
that during the first decade of his activity he excelled mostly in this field and 
that it was only after he had become a guild member that he undertook the 
great altars and wall tombs in his native town for which he is famous. 

The connection with Desiderio in the early portrait busts is not as obvious 
as in his works of a somewhat later period. These busts are more closely related 
to Donatello. We shall therefore return in another article? to the relation which 
undoubtedly existed between Desidetio and Mino—but not at such an early 
time as Vasari would have us believe. 

It was soon apparent that in portrait sculpture—only recently rediscovered 
and then such an important field for the sculptor—Mino’s great achievement 
was to be the male bust while Desiderio excelled in female portraits. In this 
manner Mino was an excellent supplement to his fellow sculptor, who did no 
male busts so far as is known. 

The earliest bust we know by Mino is to my mind that of Piero de’ Medici 
(Fig. 2), the highly educated and intelligent eldest son of Cosimo and father 
of Lorenzo, who later ruled Florence, for five years (1464-1469). This bust, 
now in the National Museum in Florence is signed on the back Petrus Cos. s. 
aetatis anno XXXVII opus Mini sculptoris. As Piero was born in 1416, the 
bust must have been made in 1453, if the inscription is original. That it is con- 
temporary (even if Mino himself did not inscribe it) is very likely, for we can 
prove by the aid of Bronzino’s portrait after the bust (Fig. 3) that it actually 
represents Piero and the given age of thirty-seven corresponds exactly to the age 
of the sitter. To date it ten years later, as has been contended, when the model 
was almost fifty, is not in accordance with the sitter’s youthful face nor with 
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the style, compared with other busts by Mino. The inscription—and with it the 
originality of the bust—has been more than once questioned because it was 
thought unlikely that a sculptor so young as Mino would have received an order 
of such importance or that he could have executed it with so much skill. But 
we know of a bust of the following year 1454, of Niccolo Strozzi, and I have 
shown on another occasion that Mino created a forceful portrait relief of 
the King of Naples in 1455, at the age of twenty-six (The Art Quarterly, | 
(1938), p. 73). There is therefore no reason to doubt Mino’s precociousness 
which did not surpass that of some other contemporary artists like Desiderio, 
Botticelli and Filippino Lippi. We learn moreover that Piero de’ Medici, one 
of the most artistic members of his family, took a special pride in discovering 
and helping young artists. He was one of the first to employ Luca della Robbia 
and in later years Botticelli, who received commissions from him when he was 
the same age as Mino at the time of this bust. 

Knowing that Mino was a protégé of the Medici, we can readily understand 
that he was received at an early age by the court of Naples. Before going there, 
he was to execute at Rome in 1454 the masterful bust of the Florentine in exile, 
Niccolo Strozzi (Fig. 4), one of the leading bankers of his time. A direct 
recommendation may have reached King Alfonso through him, since Strozzi’s 
bank in Naples served the Neapolitan king. One would not think that a person 
so ugly as Niccolo Strozzi would have cared to have his features preserved to 
posterity, if we did not know that vanity is often a trait of ugly people. Before 
Mino received his commission, Strozzi had not hesitated to ask so great a painter 
as Rogier van der Weyden to paint his portrait (Fig. 5). By a curious coin- 
cidence the Berlin Museum owns both of these portraits. The painting, it is 
true, is attributed to the Master of Flémalle and is dated about 1430. But if the 
portrait represents Niccolo Strozzi, as the Berlin catalogue rightly suggests, 
Strozzi’s age determines that it could only have been executed around 1450 in 
Rome where the exiled banker (exiled from Florence in 1434) was living. 
The difference in age between the two portraits does not seem to be very great 
and since we know that Rogier (whose identity with the Master of Flémalle 
has now been established ) was in Italy in 1450, he must have painted the Flor- 
entine banker at Rome in this year. We do know that Rogier stayed in Florence 
and Ferrara, where he executed paintings for the Medici and the d’Este family. 
The Strozzi portrait gives us the assurance that he was also in Rome. This is 
likely also from the fact that the contemporary Neapolitan Facius says that 
Rogier was in Italy in the year of Jubilee, 1450, which may well mean that he 
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was present in Rome at the time of the Jubilee. 

Both the painter and the sculptor knew how to give a monumental appear- 
ance to the fat, heavy features of Niccolo Strozzi, the Flemish master by placing 
the head close to the border of the frame, the Italian sculptor by giving a com- 
pact volume to head and bust. Rogier represents the shrewd business man with 
piercing eyes, penetrating nose and sensuous mouth; while Mino gives him - 
greater energy by lifting the head somewhat out of the thick neck and adds a 
kind of idealistic expression to the face by lifting up the eyes. The simplified, 
almost geometric forms of the features and the flamelike curls point to an 
influence from Donatello. The fashion of the costume with its pomegranate 
pattern and rows of raised buttons is the same as in the Piero de’ Medici bust 
of 1453. 

In the following year Mino created the impressive profile portrait of King 
Alfonso and soon afterwards the powerful Bust of Astorgio Manfredi (Fig. 6), 
which was executed probably in Naples, where the lord of Faenza was likely 
to have been at the time in his capacity as general serving King Alfonso in the 
war against the Florentines together with Piccinino. 

The Piero de’ Medici, Strozzi and Manfredi busts are so alike in stylistic 
conception that even if they were not signed they would have to be given to the 
artist. They show a rather crude and hard workmanship, a naive exaggeration in 
the simplified forms and outlines such as we might expect from an ambitious 
young sculptor wanting to surpass even his great master Donatello. The posi- 
tion of the head, slightly turned to the right, the staring expression of the eyes, 
the treatment of the hair and of the pattern of the costume is the same in all 
three busts. Two of the busts, the Strozzi and Manfredi, are signed in the same 
manner on the lower rim of the hollow interior: Nini opus. Mino’s use of the 
name Nino which was probably his nickname, instead of Mino, has disturbed 
some scholars and only recently doubts have been expressed again whether 
these busts are not by a different hand—without reason to my mind. Whatever 
the meaning of the inscription, it can in no way influence our decision based 
upon stylistic grounds. 

How fortunate the young sculptor was to be placed where he could study 
one after another the most fascinating types of his age: the fine politician and 
art patron Piero de’ Medici, the great banker Niccolo Strozzi, King Alfonso, 
the wisest ruler of Italy, and the ruthless condottiere Astorgio Manfredi! It may 
have been a relief to him to portray after his return to Florence in 1456 a 
pleasant but insignificant friend—the apothecary Alessandro Mini di Luca. 
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His friendly, modest appearance proves to us that Mino was well able to under- 
stand also the homely good qualities of the common man. This bust, showing 
a greater refinement in the execution of the features and a more delicate treat- 
ment of hair and costume, gives us the feeling that the artist was at this time 
nearer to Desiderio than before and shows that he was greatly impressed by 
the work Desiderio had done during his absence, especially by the Marsup pini 
tomb. 

The National Museum in Florence exhibits another Medici bust by Mino 
in addition to the Piero: that of Piero’s brother Giovanni, the favorite son of 
Cosimo whom he hoped would become his successor, but who died before him 
in 1463 at the age of forty. It seems somewhat later in style than the bust of 
Piero and is related in its more subdued expression to the bust of Alessandro 
di Luca. But there is no reason to date it after 1460, as is usually done, for 
Giovanni de’ Medici, born in 1424, hardly appears here as a man of forty. The 
classic Roman costume reminds us of the bust of Francesco Sassetti of 1464, 
which is probably by Antonio Rossellino and shows the influence which Mino 
exercised upon the slightly older artist. 

The Mino bust of Giovanni de’ Medici is mentioned in the inventory of the 
Medici palace of 1492 as being placed above the door of one of the rooms. 
Vasari also describes the Piero as having been placed in a similar position in 
one of the rooms of the palace together with the bust of the wife of Piero, like- 
wise by Mino. The fact that neither bust has a base speaks for the correctness 
of these reports, as busts exhibited above doors did not need bases. The bust 
of Piero’s wife, the famous Lucretia Tornabuoni, is considered to be lost. But 
I believe we can recognize it in a bust which is to be found, somewhat curiously 
out of place, in the Campo Santo at Pisa (Fig. 7). This bust has had every 
attribution except the right one. Besides being called a nineteenth century 
imitation, it has been given by some to Matteo Civitali, by others to Benedetto 
da Maiano. Dr. Bode attributed it to an anonymous artist, but with his usual 
fine instinct adds that this sculptor has something of the force of Andrea del 
Castagno. 

We can easily recognize the work of the young Mino in the sharply modeled 
but at the same time intensely realistic features, which are characterized without 
any compromise toward feminine charm but with a remarkable understanding 
of the dignity and intelligence of the model. Lucretia Tornabuoni, of whom 
we have otherwise no sure portrait, was one of the outstanding women of her 
time. She combined a remarkable political intuition with a rare poetical gift 
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expressed in her religious poems called “laudes.” As the mother of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici she had a considerable influence upon the education of her great son 
and guided him also in his choice of a wife, as we know from her letters. 

The bust must have been executed after the bust of her husband, if for no 
other reason than that she gave birth to her youngest son Giuliano in 1453 
when Mino was working on the bust of Piero. The style also seems more 
advanced, although it is not likely that the portrait of Lucretia is much later 
than the middle of the fifties. The execution of the costume and cap as well as 
of details like buttons and jewelry very much resembles the Strozzi and Man- 
fredi busts while the difference between this and the female bust in the Berlin 
Museum, which has all the characteristics and mannerisms of Mino’s late style 
(about 1480) is considerable. A characteristic of the early period is the long 
upper lip which we find on all male busts of this time and which can hardly 
have been a trait of all the different models Mino used, as well as the uncertainty 
in treating the eyes. Probably they were painted, as the artist did not want to 
give to Lucretia the staring expression of his male portraits by drilling a hole 
for the pupils and surrounding it with a deeply cut circle. Later, however, in 
the Berlin bust and in profile portrait reliefs of women he adopted the method 
of marking the eyes in this manner not altogether to the advantage of the sitter. 

The head of Lucretia is turned slightly to the right, in the same direction as 
the head of her husband. This does not argue in favor of its being a companion- 
piece. But it was a habit with Mino to give this right turn to all his heads; and 
it may well have been also that the two doors above which the busts of Piero 
and Lucretia were placed, were on the same side of the room with the light 
coming from the right side. In this case both busts would have been turned 
to the window so as to receive the light. 

How the Lucretia bust happened to come to Pisa, where as a Renaissance 
work it makes a strange appearance in the Campo Santo surrounded by four- 
teenth century frescoes, can easily be explained. The University of Pisa was 
founded by Lorenzo de’ Medici and was more than once visited by him. With 
the reverence Lorenzo held for his highly educated mother and her interest in 
the humanistic movement of the University, it seems understandable that the 
Medici may have presented the bust to the University, from which it was later 
transferred to the Campo Santo. 

The next dated bust by Mino is the likeness of Rinaldo della Luna (Fig. 8), 
a member of one of the oldest Florentine families. It bears the date 146r. It 
resembles most of the earlier busts in the position of the head which is turned 
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slightly to the right. In this respect Mino followed Donatello whose busts (and 
in fact most of his figures from the St. George to the Gattamelata) show this 
slight sideways turn of the head.* Few of Donatello’s other followers adopted 
this pose, which gave the figure a more decided accent and thus prepared for 
the three-dimensional conception of the high Renaissance. 

If we place Mino’s bust of Rinaldo della Luna beside the bronze bust of a 
Young Warrior by Donatello (Fig. 9), we become aware of the similarities 
and differences in the two artists’ characters. Mino understood his master’s 
formal tendencies well in regard to magnifying the plastic values but he was 
unable to add the deeply human expression which Donatello gave even to his 
warriors. How little of the fierce character we expect of a condottiere does the 
Gattamelata show. His dignity and calmness may speak for the great soldier 
but his inward look and deep melancholy are the characteristics of a poetic and 
imaginative mind; and we are not surprised to find in the face features which 
remind us of Beethoven. Mino, however, is best able to express cold force and 
physical energy, as his bust of Rinaldo della Luna shows. In this instance it 
may correspond to the character of the man. All we know of the young aristo- 
crat is that he participated successfully in the joust given in honor of the Duke 
of Milan, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, at Florence in 1459, a joust in which the 
young Lorenzo de’ Medici also took part. 

How much Mino was concerned to advance the plastic effort of his busts is 
shown by his experiment with the receding inscription of the base. Similarly he 
lets the armor and wrappings of Giovanni de’ Medici, in the Bargello portrait, 
overlap the lower end of the bust, thus creating strong contrasts of light and 
shadow in the foreground in the interest of increasing the volume. 

It has been said deprecatingly of Mino that “his defective modellings . . . 
deprived his figures of that asset which even Florentine paintings possessed, 
tactile values, i.e., solidity, existence in three dimensions. . . .”4 We find on 
closer inspection that just the contrary is true and that those contemporaries 
upon whom usually so much more praise is heaped, did not even attempt what 
Mino accomplished. A glance at three busts by some of Mino’s best contem- 
poraries, one by Antonio Rossellino of 1456 (Fig. 10), one by Benedetto da 
Maiano of 1474 (Fig. 11) and one by Antonio Pollaiuolo of 1495 (Fig. 12) 
will show that the development in the plastic conception of the portrait bust 
was quite static at that time. In nearly all busts of this period—including those 
by Desiderio—the model is seen from the front, head and shoulders facing in 
the same direction. There is only a front and profile view and no connection 
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exists between the two views. It is the typical two-dimensional Quattrocento 
relief conception from which the sculptors of the second half of the century 
only rarely dared deviate. Another characteristic of these busts is minuteness 
of detail, an overworking of the surface, especially in the Rossellino bust, which 
results in a discrepancy between the simple outlines of the composition (char- 
acteristic of the art of the early Renaissance) and the treatment of the face. 

Mino went his own way. He not only gives a broad synthesis of the indi- 
vidual form, leaving out every unessential detail, but tries to create movement 
in depth by giving the head an increasingly decided turn and thus connecting 
the front with the side view of the bust. The final result of his efforts is reached 
in the bust of Dietisalvi Neroni of 1464 in the Louvre (Fig. 1), the famous 
bust which when presented by Gustave Dreyfus, received a place of honor by 
being exhibited in the long gallery beside the Mona Lisa. Dietisalvi Neroni 
played an important although not a very agreeable part in the history of Flor- 
ence at the time of Piero de’ Medici. Raised to a high position by Cosimo, who 
recommended him as a trusted advisor to his son, he treacherously turned 
against Piero after Cosimo’s death (1464) just at the time Mino was engaged 
in the execution of his portrait. With Luca Pitti and Niccolo Soderini he tried 
to murder the suffering Piero, who however escaped and captured his adver- 
saries. It was only due to Piero’s generosity that Dietisalvi Neroni’s life was 
spared. This however did not prevent him from going to Venice to incite a war 
against the Medici. 

The photograph of the bust reproduced here (Fig. 13), unfortunately does 
not give the view intended by the artist to bring out the full plastic value. 
Although Renaissance sculptors usually mark clearly enough by the shape of 
the pedestal the point from which the bust should be viewed, modern photog- 
raphers often take the head in front view and thereby lose the movement in 
depth produced by the turn of the body. If, however, we were to see the bust 
from the right angle (which the reader will have to imagine) , we should find 
that the folds of the drapery follow the forward movement, ending in a 
diamond-shaped point from which they lead back towards the depth in har- 
mony with the movement of the head. 

It is hardly accidental that Mino created this bust just after he had returned 
from Rome. The only other bust which shows a similar turn of the head is that 
of Astorgio Manfredi (Fig. 6), executed ten years before, also soon after he 
had been in Rome. He had an opportunity to see there the busts of the late 
Roman emperors such as the portrait of Caracalla (Fig. 14), which can be 
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considered as prototypes of the high Renaissance busts of the type of Michel- 
angelo’s Brutus (Fig. 15). In the latter the three-dimensional conception of 
the bust reached its height but it is presaged by Mino’s bust of Neroni which 
from the point of view of stylistic development is farther advanced than the 
busts executed by Mino’s contemporaries in the Quattrocento relief style. 

» But the busts of Mino deserve to be better known not for their importance in 
the development of sculpture alone. The series of masculine character studies 
which he created in the decade from 1453 to 1464 is unique in the history of 
early Renaissance sculpture and was unequaled by any other marble sculptor 
of his time. 


II. MINO IN ROME 


Mino’s activities in Rome have been a problem to the art historian for several 
reasons. One is that in Mino’s time there was another sculptor in Rome by the 
same name who did reputable work, sometimes reminding us of Mino’s style 
and signing himself like our Mino: Mini opus, Although Vasari differentiated 
this artist from Mino da Fiesole, calling him Mino del Reame or del Regno 
(from the kingdom of Naples), art critics, among them so outstanding a 
scholar as Dr. Bode, for a long time believed him identical with the Florentine 
master. The differences in style were explained by the supposition of a large 
workshop of Mino da Fiesole in Rome, where he was thought to have been 
assisted by many helpers of varying artistic character. The fusion of the two 
artists into one even crept into the article on Mino da Fiesole in the Thieme- 
Becker Lexicon, written by an excellent student of Renaissance sculpture, the 
late Dr. F. Schottmiiller. 

There is however, no longer any difficulty in separating stylistically the work 
of the two masters. But it is a curious fact that one of the leading art patrons of 
Rome, the Cardinal d’Estouteville, employed both sculptors and that both 
signed their work in the same way. It is generally assumed that Mino del Reame 
adopted the signature of Mino da Fiesole in order to convince the public that 
he was as good as his rival and that he also imitated at times Mino’s manner for 
this reason. This supposition is, I believe, erroneous. Mino del Reame has his 
own Roman style, combined with characteristics which point to his Neapolitan 
origin. He must have had a reputation in Rome before Mino arrived and if we 
can believe Vasari, he was a person of considerable vanity who certainly would 
not have liked to be mistaken for a younger artist from Florence. If Vasari’s 
story of a contest between Mino del Reame and the leading Roman sculptor 
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Fig. 10. ANTONIO ROSSELLINO, Giovanni di Fig. 11. BENEDETTO DA MAIANO, 
San Miniato, 1456 Pietro Mellini, 1474 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum Florence, National Museum { Bargello) 


Fig. 12. ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO, Unknown Man, 1495 
Florence, National Museum ( Bargello) 
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Rome, 8. Maria Sopra Minerva 


Paolo Romano is true—and in its favor is the fact that each of these sculptors 
executed an angel in the tympanum of the portal of the Spanish church in the 
Piazza Navona and signed it with his name—Mino del Reame was a contem- 
porary of Paolo Romano. We have very few dates in connection with the life 
of Mino del Reame but we know that Paolo Romano had official commissions 
as early as 1451. And if the date of the Tabernacle in S. Maria Maggiore by 
Mino del Reame, frequently given as 1462 or 1463, is correct, he finished his 
most important work long before Mino da Fiesole began any extensive activity 
in Rome (which, as we shall see, did not actually take place until about 1473). 

It is even possible that the young Mino da Fiesole, when he first came to 
Rome in 1454, was the one who was afraid that his name might be confused 
with that of Mino del Reame. This perhaps explains why he signed just two 
busts Nini opus, the Niccolo Strozzi done at Rome and the Astorgio Manfredi 
probably executed in Naples, the home of Mino del Reame, so as to differen- 
tiate his work from that of his namesake. In Florence where Mino del Reame 
was unknown this was not necessary. 

Another reason for the underestimation of Mino da Fiesole’s creations in 
Rome is the fact that he collaborated there with several Roman sculptors, 
particularly with Andrea Bregno and Giovanni Dalmata, upon large monu- 
ments and that their collaboration could not be separated precisely as long as 
the art of these Roman sculptors was not sufficiently studied. We know now 
that this collaboration, fortunately, took place in such a way that while the two 
sculptors produced the whole monument as a common effort, the work was 
divided into sections and each sculptor was responsible only for his part. We 
find that Mino’s part was, with two exceptions, the smaller. It follows from 
this that it was a mistake for students to accept as a certain fact that Mino 
employed an enormous workshop and distributed the work as the directing 
sculptor. On the contrary, we may be sure that generally the Roman sculptor 
employed Mino. This was certainly the case in his collaboration with Bregno, 
who had the largest workshop in Rome for tomb monuments and with whom 
Mino collaborated more often than with anyone else. The construction of the 
whole was Bregno’s in design and execution; only in some instances he asked 
Mino to contribute certain parts, particularly the Madonna relief which Bregno 
liked to place in a lunette high above the sarcophagus. Thus Mino must very 
early have had a reputation as a master in compositions of the Madonna. 

The case of the two monuments which Mino executed in collaboration with 
Giovanni Dalmata—the Tomb of Paul II and the Tabernacle in San Marco— 
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was different. Mino was asked by the heirs of Pope Paul II to come to Rome to 

work on the tomb monument and it is generally supposed that he even made the 
design for the whole construction. It must be said, however, that this is so 
Roman in character that it is questionable if Mino would have been able to 
adopt the Roman conception so promptly in his first undertaking.° Giovanni 
Dalmata, a sculptor of tender lyrical expression, was nearer in sentiment to 
Mino than the rather dry Bregno. Nevertheless it is not difficult to separate 
his more pictorial style from Mino’s in the monuments upon which they 
collaborated. 

The impression was created from the large number of sculptures, some of 
very heterogeneous character, which were attributed to Mino’s Roman work- 
shop, that his art deteriorated in Rome as a result of too many orders, that his 
personality was drowned in a mass of workshop productions and that he 
repeated too readily certain formulas he had invented in his earlier Florentine 
period, and became, as Gerald S. Davies has expressed it, “a bundle of man- 
nerism.””* 

The fact is, however, that Mino did not change character at all, that he went 
steadily on his way toward greater expansion of his personality (to which the 
Roman atmosphere contributed) and that he created some of his most beautiful 
works in Rome, from the statues of Virtues on the Tomb of Pope Paul II (1473- 
1476) and the purely decorative but masterly reliefs of the Cancelleria in the 
Sistine Chapel (1477-1480) to the Tombs of Giacomo Ammanati (d. 1479) 
and of Francesco Tornabuoni (d. 1480) . The few great works which he created 
in Florence after his return from Rome (1481-1484) in the short time before 
his death, like the Tomb of Hugo of Andersburg in the Badia and the Taber- 
nacle in S. Ambrogio, are the logical outcome of this consistent development 
in his Roman period. 

Mino’s first stay at Rome in 1454, when he executed the bust of Niccolo 
Strozzi, can only have been a short visit, for we soon afterward find him at the 
court of Naples. While this early journey to the south resulted from commis- 
sions given him by worldly art patrons, the later visits to Rome were in connec- 
tion with orders received from church dignitaries. The three popes whom Mino 
served were Pius II, the famous humanist Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (1458- 
1464) ; the Venetian Paul II (1464-7471), who built the Palazzo Venezia; and 
Sixtus IV (1471-1484), whose name is connected with the Sistine Chapel and 
with the many commissions which Florentine painters received to decorate its 
walls. The orders Mino received directly from these popes are, however, of 
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minor importance. He was able to produce some of his most magnificent 
creations thanks to some of the great art patrons among the college of cardinals. 

Mino’s second visit to Rome in 1463 was also only of passing character. It 
was caused by the wish of Pius II to build a pulpit for the benediction near 
the front entrance of St. Peter’s. A number of sculptors, Paolo Romano, Isaia 
da Pisa, Pagno di Lapo, Mino and three other lesser-knowa sculptors were 
summoned to begin the elaborate undertaking, but the death of the Pope in 
August, 1464, prevented the project from being carried out. Mino, together 
with Pagno, received a payment on July 5, 1463. But he is not mentioned in the 
documents of the following year and as he entered the guild at Florence on 
July 28, 1464, he must have left Rome before the work on the pulpit was 
suspended. Perhaps he was not treated according to his abilities in the division 
of the work. In any case, the fact that he became a member of the guild and 
began to undertake several monumental works in his home town, seems to point 
to an intention to settle definitely at Florence and not to return to Rome. 

It has been suggested that the two beautiful figures of Charity and Faith 
(Figs. 16 and 18) from the Dreyfus collection, now in the National Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., belonged to the pulpit of Pius II. But neither their alle- 
gorical character, which Mino himself seems to have considered especially 
appropriate for tomb decoration, nor the style which bespeaks clearly the artist's 
last epoch (about 1480), make this at all probable. 

Mino’s third and only extended stay at Rome falls in the period from about 
1474 to 1480, the most fertile epoch of the artist’s life. As Pope Paul II died 
in 1471 and Mino was selected to help in erecting his tomb, the beginning of 
Mino’s Roman period is often set as early as 1471; but several documents seem 
to prove that Mino was still active in Tuscany in the years from 1471 to 1473. 
The order for the Tomb of Count Hugo in the Badia, proposed to him in 1467, 
was accepted in 1471 and probably begun, although the actual execution took 
place in the main after his return from Rome in 1481. The Tabernacle in the 
cathedral of Volterra bears the date 1471 and in the following year Mino 
worked with Antonio Rossellino on the pulpit for the cathedral at Prato. In 
1473, when this work was finished, he undertook a wall shrine combining an 
altar and tabernacle for S. Pietro in Perugia. Mino probably proceeded to Rome 
after he had set up this work in Perugia. 

These three works created immediately before Mino’s return to Rome give 
an excellent idea of his independent architectural style in this type of church 
furnishing, since in each case the construction was his. It is customary to com- 
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pare his accomplishment in this field with that of Benedetto da Maiano, who 
executed similar works at this time, and to favor the latter at the expense of 
Mino. Unjustly so, for Mino’s more simple and straight geometric forms and 
slender proportions appeal at least as much to our modern taste as Benedetto’s 
heavy and overcrowded constructions, with their curved, almost baroque out- 
lines, 

The most enjoyable works of Mino at Rome are perhaps not so much the 
many fragmentary parts of the large monuments he created for St. Peter's, 
which added greatly to his fame among his contemporaries, but the Madonna 
reliefs which he executed for Bregno’s tombs and which are mostly still pre- 
served in their original settings. These reliefs adorn the tombs of cardinals who 
are well known to those interested in the history of the time. The first is the 
tomb of the great cardinal from Pistoia, Niccola Forteguerri (d. 1473) whose 
second tomb in his home town by Verrocchio has occupied many art scholars. 
The next is the tomb of the beloved and frivolous nephew of Sixtus IV, the 
cardinal Pietro Riario (d. 1474) (Fig. 17). The third is the Tomb of Christo- 
foro della Rovere (d. 1477) (Fig. 19), another nephew of the Pope, who wore 
the purple only for one month before his early death, and the fourth is of Pietro 
Ferricci (d. 1478) (Fig. 20) ,a shrewd Spaniard who has been called “the right 
hand of the Pontiffs.”’ In these and other Madonna reliefs found in Rome, Mino 
again and again produced new compositions of a subject which was entirely 
in accord with his genial qualities. They combine dignity with charm, abstract 
compositional schemes with a lively natural expression of the relation of mother 
and child, and are executed with exquisite technical skill. Of unusual charm 
also are the reliefs of the Tabernacle of San Marco, which Mino executed in 
collaboration with Giovanni Dalmata at the order of Cardinal Marco Balbo, 
the nephew of Paul II, who probably was responsible for Mino’s return to 
Rome and for his undertaking the Pope’s tomb.* 

Of the Altar of St. Jerome (Fig. 21) which Mino executed without collabora- 
tion (about 1475) for the Cardinal d’Estouteville at S. Maria Maggiore, four 
reliefs with legends from the Saint’s life are preserved in the Industrial Museum 
at Rome. 

It is not only the fragmentary condition of this and other elaborate composi- 
tions from the middle seventies which makes it difficult to appreciate their 
quality. They contain a number of large reliefs with many-figured scenes of 
a type we have not hitherto encountered in Mino’s work, if we except the two 
reliefs with scenes from the life of St. John the Baptist from the Prato pul pit 
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which fall in the years just preceding (1472-1473). Their strange style has 
been criticized again and again by those who have only contempt for Mino’s 
efforts. 

It is hardly accidental that we hear of no such figural scenes until late in 
Mino’s life. The artist must have been well aware that his strength lay in the 
individual figure either in relief or in the round and that he could master with 
ease the portrait bust, the Madonna relief and the single statue of allegorical 
content, for all of which a certain compositional scheme was prescribed by 
tradition. But he was not a good narrator of dramatic scenes, and his technical 
ability besides prevented him, to some degree, from a carefully prepared execu- 
tion of many-figured subjects. Some of these, such as the Prato pulpit relief, 
are obviously miscalculated and several figures are out of proportion to the 
others, probably because the artist was not accustomed to prepare detailed 
sketches in terracotta but worked directly in the marble. Even greater masters 
like Donatello and Michelangelo who were like Mino, fond of working 
directly in the marble, miscalculated the size of figures and had to leave work 
unfinished. It is characteristic that we never hear of terracotta models by Mino, * 
while many exist by contemporary marble sculptors like Antonio Rossellino 
and Benedetto da Maiano. On the other hand, there are several unfinished 
marble statues by Mino, on which he stopped work because he had made 
mistakes in cutting: two female busts and one full-length statue of Faith which 
he did over in one of the statues in the National Gallery in Washington. Mino 
was a born marble sculptor—in his way resembling Michelangelo—and could 
not conceive his ideas in any other material. 

The many-figured reliefs on the Prato pul pit, on the Tomb of Paul Il and the 
St. Jerome Altar belong to the least successful works of the artist; but they are 
instructive, showing the first experimental stage of the direction in which he 
wanted to go. Compared to Antonio Rossellino’s compositions on the Prato 
pulpit, those of Mino seem reactionary, in the Renaissance sense, for Rossellino 
sculptured his architectural and landscape backgrounds in carefully-developed 
receding planes according to the tendency of his time. Mino—probably under 
the influence of the late Donatello—goes back to the medieval idea of arrang- 
ing a stage setting of very little depth, wit!: > rchitectural wings which are more 
suggested than real, and makes the figures larger toward the background while 
reducing those in the foreground. Unfortunately, some of the children and 
angels in the fore and middleground are out of proportion in this scheme, and 
are of the size which they would be if conceived in the realistic manner of 
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his contemporaries. It becomes clear that Mino wished consciously to return to 
the medieval conception if we glance at the somewhat later reliefs of the Sz. 
Jerome Altar. There the foreground figures are squared out as flatly as possible 
and the scenes of the background are built up on the top of those of the fore- 
ground in the Trecento manner. Here also his trend toward an abstract style 
interferes with realistic tendencies. The result is a curious mixture of straight 
geometric lines in the figures and of soft, doughy forms of the landscape, pro- 
ducing a style suggestive of certain half-abstract reliefs of our own time. In 
the Last Judgment of the Tomb of Paul II Mino follows the medieval tradi- 
tion in composition and in the front relief plane, but also here his interest in 
the single, individual figure confuses the issue and the composition, which 
lacks dramatic force, falls apart in its many disconnected groups. 

An artist like Mino, who tried earnestly from the beginning to create his 
own abstract style, would not stop at such unsuccessful efforts in a field more or 
less new to him. Thus we find that again he takes up a few years later the 
subject of the last judgment in the Tomb of Cardinal Giacomo Ammanati 
(d. 1479) and this time succeeds in making a harmonious and fascinating com- 
position in a clear relief style. Similarly successful in perfect synthesis of real- 
istic treatment of the figures and abstract construction of the composition is 
the Miracle of the Host on the tabernacle of S. Ambrogio in Florence, one of 
his last works (1483). 

The Tomb of Cardinal Ammanati in the Old Ministry of Marine is very 
little known (Fig. 22). Orly the Last Judgment is Mino’s work; the other 
figural parts and the construction of the whole were probably designed in 
Bregno’s workshop. The rectangular space used by Mino for his composition is 
divided up in an abstract pattern of straight and diagonal lines, of squares and 
ovals, by superposing one line complex upon another almost as a modern non- 
objective artist might do it. The upper part of the rectangle, taking up about 
one-third of the space, shows the apostles and saints sitting in heaven next to 
Christ in a flat relief of great delicacy. The front relief plane is here observed 
throughout in accordance with the medieval conception: the figures in the 
second and third rows are considerably larger in size than those in the front 
row. The larger, lower part of the rectangle contains, in the center, a smaller 
incised part which originally formed a tabernacle whose metal door is now 
missing. On each side of the tabernacle an angel leads the faithful up toward 
heaven. They follow diagonal lines, starting on the lower corners of the large 
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Fig. 22. SCHOOL OF ANDREA BREGNO, Tomb of Cardinal Giacomo Ammanati (d. 1479) 
(Last Judgment by MINO DA FIESOLE) 
Rome, Old Ministry of Marine, former Cloister of S. Agostino 
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rectangle, sweeping upwards toward the feet of Christ and forming the lower 
part of a triangle whose upper point is reached through the figure of Christ. 

The design of the whole composition is as well calculated in the flat as in 
the plastic development toward the front, which centers in a strangely inter- 
twined group of trumpet-blowing angels. Their heavy volume, compact yet 
filled with expanding energy, contains strongly opposed movements of crossed 
heads, wings, legs and arms in a narrow space. We encounter here a most 
characteristic example of the late Gothic baroque style of recurrent and exag- 
gerated movement, which reached its height in Italy around 1480. 

The complicated composition of this Last Judgment would not radiate such 
balance and harmony if the relief were not built up in clearly separated planes, 
beginning with the two profiles of men rising from their tombs and leading 
slowly up to the highest diamond-shaped peak of the group of angels at the 
feet of Christ. 

The most beautiful work Mino created in Rome is also the last: the Tomb 
of the young Francesco Tornabuoni (d. 1481) (Fig. 23), another favorite of 
Sixtus IV. It was erected in S. Maria Sopra Minerva, the church of the Floren- 
tines at Rome, in a chapel which Ghirlandaio decorated with frescoes that are 
now lost. Unfortunately the tomb is not preserved in its original state. When 
it was removed from the chapel and hastily rebuilt in the wall near the entrance 
of the church, for lack of space important parts were left out and probably sold. 
The large base is now missing upon which the sarcophagus must originally have 
rested, as in other tombs by Mino. This would have raised the figure of the 
deceased well above eye level; as it is now placed, it appears (as the photograph 
shows) as if the figure were sliding from the bier. 

We may also surmise that the marble wall behind the sarcophagus was much 
higher. Probably it was decorated with allegorical standing figures and with a 
Madonna relief in the lunette, such as we see in Mino’s Giugni and Hugo 
tombs in the Badia, Florence. It seems very likely that the statues of Faith 
(Fig. 18) and Charity (Fig. 16) from the Dreyfus collection, now in the 
National Gallery in Washington, belonged originally to the Tornabuoni tomb, 
from which tradition says they came. They agree perfectly in style with both 
the Tornabuoni tomb and the Hugo tomb which dates only a year or so later. 
Whether these statues were placed together with a missing figure of Hope in 
three niches above the sarcophagus (as for instance in the Tomb of Juan de 
Nella (d. 1467) in S. Maria di Monserrato which was executed by the Bregno 
pupil who worked with Mino on the Forte guerri tomb) , or below the sarcoph- 
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agus on the base, as in the Tomb of Paul II, is difficult to decide. If they were 
placed above the sarcophagus, the coat-of-arms which take this place now must 
have decorated the base. Or perhaps they were placed in front of pedestals in 
either side of the sarcophagus. The pilasters, which have now no support 
whatsoever, rested upon these. 

It has often been remarked that the Tornabuoni tomb is strongly influenced 
by Desiderio. This is true so far as the decoration of the sarcophagus is con- 
cerned. But it is not true of the figure of the deceased, who expresses an entirely 
different conception from the Marsuppini tomb (Fig. 24). Desiderio with his 
naturalistic tendency gives in every detail an exact image of the dead. The stiff 
body, the bony, lifeless hands, the head as if seen in the moment of death, are 
a gruesome sight. Mino’s figure is more living and more beautiful. The world- 
liness of the Renaissance is combined in it with medieval belief. The body has 
become unsubstantial. Flickering light follows the abstract lines of the costume. 
The hands are finely modeled, unreal, delicate as a woman's hands. The head 
has not the character of a dead person (Fig. 13). It is as if the young man has 
fallen asleep and dreams a happy dream. The mouth is smiling, the cheeks 
are round and fresh, and some curls have escaped from under the cap, their gay 
and vital curves adding to the serenity of expression. No wonder that while 
the figure of Marsuppini is greatly admired by the initiated, “Cecco” Torna- 
buoni is beloved by the people. He has kept the name of Mino alive in Rome 
when this name was threatened with annihilation by the art students. 


Literature: Diego Angeli, Mino da Fiesole, 1904 (out of date); W. Bode, Denkmdler der Renaissance-Sculptur 
Toscanas, 1892 (the first scholarly study of the artist, of fundamental importance, although the list of Mino’s 
works is much too large as it includes Mino del Reame’s works as well); A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 
1908, Vol. VI (separates the two Mino’s); F. Schottmiiller, Thieme-Becker, 1930, XXIV, 580-581 (the best 
summary on Mino’s art, but again the two Mino’'s are confused); Hildegard Lange, Mino da Fiesole, Greifs- 
wald, 1928 (the most comprehensive treatise on the artist, although questionable in many deductions; contains 
an almost complete list of his works). In the latest book on Italian sculpture by Giuseppe Delogu (Italienische 
Bildhauerei, Zurich, 1941), the author in no way deviates from the usual superficial criticism of Mino’s art 
(p. 109). Besides, it is certainly a mistake to call Mino del Reame, Giovanni Delmata and Andrea Bregno 
followers of Mino da Fiesole, still worse to question the originality of the Neroni bust in the Louvre. 
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Fig. 23. MINO DA FIESOLE, Tomb of Francesco Tornabuoni (d. 1481) 
Rome, S. Maria Sopra Minerva 


Fig. 24. DESIDERIO DA SETTIGNANO, Tomb of Carlo Marsuppini, c. 1455 (detail) 
Florence, S. Croce 
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‘ The documents containing name of birthplace and date of Mino’s birth (last months of 1429) have been dis- 
covered by Elisa Marrucchi ( Rivista d’arte, 1939, pp. 324-326). This find proved that my theory regarding the 
identification of Mino da Fiesole with the “Mino da Montemjnyano” of the Spanish documents in Naples was 
correct and that the so-called Domenico da Montemignano to whom many attributions were made never existed. 


See Art Quarterly, 1 (1938), 79. 

* This study on the relationship between Mino and Desiderio, together with a complete list of Mino’s works, 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of The Art Quarterly. 

’ For this reason the attribution to Donatello of the Niccolo da Uzzano bust which is based upon a death mask 
is most doubtful. It can hardly be earlier than the end of the century. 

* Chandler R. Post, History of Sculpture, 1924, pp. 312, 313. 

’ For this reason A. Venturi believes the design of the construction to be the work of Dalmata who worked in 
Rome long before Mino’s arrival. See A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 1923, VIII, 628. 

* Gerald S. Davies, Renassence Tombs of Rome, 1910, p. 95. 

"We are disturbed by a subsequent awkward resetting of the Tabernacle. Originally it must have been fitted 
into a niche but it now is placed against a flat wall while some of the reliefs have been exchanged and others 
left out. It is difficult to judge the works which occupied most of Mino’s time in Rome, especially the Tomb of 
Paul II, because it is not easy to reconstruct in one’s mind the whole from the many fragments which are 
built now into various different locations. The Tomb of Paul II (1474-1476), which Vasari described as the 
largest tomb ever erected for any pope, was transferred in the early seventeenth century to the Grottoes of the 
Vatican. Recently the larger portion was placed in a better light in the Museo Petriano near St. Peter's. Some 
fragments, however, are built into one of the chapels of St. Peter's and a beautiful ornamental frieze is in the 
Louvre. The ciborium erected by Sixtus IV above the Tomb of St. Peter in the old basilica (about 1475) fared 
even worse, for its parts are still hidden in the most inaccessible corners of the Vatican Grottoes. Mino’s 
participation in this work was very limited; only two statues of the apostles are from his workshop while all 
the reliefs were executed by pupils of Paolo Romano. 

* The terracotta Bust of Rinaldo della Luna in the National Gallery in Washington is in my opinion not a model 
by Mino but a contemporary copy from the marble bust in the Bargello. 





HUGO VAN DER GOES AS PORTRAIT 
PAINTER By CHARLES DE TOLNAY 


der Goes were known.’ Lately Max. J. Friedlander attributed to 

the Master three portraits, among which two—one from his middle 
period and one from his late period—fit in well with his development, and were 
also independently recognized by Hulin de Loo, while the attribution of the 
third to Goes seems less convincing.’ In this article an attempt will be made to 
attribute a further portrait to Goes. It is of importance both artistically by its 
high quality and historically in clarifying the problem of the origins of the art 
of the Master. 

New light was thrown on the life history and the artistic development of 
Hugo van der Goes chiefly by the researches of H. G. Sander, Adolph Gold- 
schmidt and M. J. Friedlander.* 

It seems that Goes was born in Ghent* around 1440° and it is known that 
he became a master in the Painter’s Guild of that city in 1467, where he was 
active during the next eight years. 

The Vienna Diptych and the Madonna in Frankfort seem to be early works 
made probably at the end of the sixties or at the beginning of the seventies. ° 
They are still closely bound to the style of the leading masters of the schools 
of Bruges and Tournai of the first half of the century. The manner of plastic 
modeling with silvery-gray lights and transparent shadows and the gamut of 
colors with a preference for cool tones are inspired by the Master of Flémalle 
(Robert Campin) ; the compositions with the disposition of all the figures in 
the first plane and the undulating late Gothic outlines, derive from Rogier van 
der Weyden. Some of the figures and landscape motifs also reveal the influence 
of Jan van Eyck (cf. Vienna Diptych, left wing) . These heterogeneous inspira- 
tions, however, are fused to form a homogeneous style. The picture is no 
longer conceived as an ensemble of precious objects, a kind of still-life, as in 
the case of Van Eyck, but as a visualization of a human drama, rich in tragic 
emotions, reflected in physiognomies and stiff and violent gestures. Goes 
creates little stages in his panels where the drama is unfolded. He renounces 
the brilliant gamut, preferring a pale colorism, and instead of the rich gar- 
ments he gives simple and austere robes to concentrate the attention of the 
spectator on the dramatic event. 


U « quite recently no portraits, properly speaking, by Hugo van 
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In 1474, the date of the appointment of Goes as dean of the Painter’s Guild 
of Ghent, the Master seems to be at the peak of his celebrity. He is now 
charged with the execution of great altarpieces. His style takes on a more 
monumental character: the forms, now simplified in outlines (without the 
Gothic calligraphic play) become dense and sculptural—probably under the 
inspiration of the late Gothic Burgundian monumental sculpture. The “‘stage”’ 
is now enlarged: Goes creates the effect of space by placing the figures, or 
small groups of figures, at varying intervals in a circle around a center usually 
empty. To emphasize even more the effect of grandeur he no longer respects 
the frame as a limit of the architectural setting. The gamut of colors becomes 
more brilliant and deep. The three chief works of this period are the Monforte 
Altar (Berlin), the Portinari Altar (Florence, Uffizi, executed 1474-1475) 
and the Holyrood Altar (only partly by his hand, circa 1478-1479)." 

In all earlier Flemish paintings of religious subjects, the pantheistic con- 
ception of Campin and the Van Eycks still prevailed: the cosmos was conceived 
as a homogeneous unity of which even the smallest element irradiated the 
divine substance. With Goes the divine is contrasted to the everyday reality, in 
the midst of which it appears as a miracle. The distinct character of the divine 
and the real is visible in the forms and the colors: the divine beings are some- 
what more slender and their colors cooler and paler in contrast to the more 
robust build and the warmer colors of the common people. In separating the 
spheres of the supernatural and of empiric reality, Goes broke the unity of 
the pantheistic interpretation, substituting for it a dualistic conception by 
which he tried to do justice both to religious doctrine and to the secular world 
which is represented as such for the first time. This dualistic conception became 
of the greatest importance first in the works of the painters of the mid-sixteenth 
century (like Aertsen and Bruegel the Elder), and then for the baroque 
masters (like Rubens). In the works of the Mannerists, however, the equilib- 
rium was destroyed: only the secular world was important for them, while 
the supernatural served merely as a pretext for representing the secular. In 
the baroque, however, the equilibrium was reéstablished. It is noteworthy 
that together with this conception these masters also took over certain compo- 
sitional patterns of Goes, for example the contrasting of large repoussoir 
figures in the first plane with the principal scene relegated to the second plane. 

Abandoning his worldly existence in the autumn of 1475 (cf. Sander), 
shortly after he had finished the Portinari Altar, Goes entered the small Brabant 
Roode-Clooster near Brussels as a brother. Through the chronicle of Brother 
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Gaspar Ofhuys, written 1509-1513, some details of his life during this period 
are known.® At this time the artist developed his late style, the two outstanding 
works of which are the Nativity in Berlin and the Death of the Virgin in Bruges. 

In the Nativity in Berlin the dualism between real and supernatural beings 
is even more noticeable than in paintings of the second period. In the gamut of 
colors there is a marked contrast between the pale, cool and now phosphores- 
cent tones used for the holy figures and the warm and brilliant colors of the 
common people. In the composition, this dualism is also emphasized: the Holy 
Scene in the second plane is framed by the half-length figures of the prophets 
in the corners of the panel, brusquely opening a curtain, and so revealing the 
Nativity. There is a notable accentuation of the movements of the figures which 
become more violent. 

In his last chef-d’oeuvre, the Death of the Virgin® Goes tries to confer to the 
whole panel a more homogeneous character, more nearly knitting together 
vision and reality. There is a correspondence between the Christ who appears 
enclosed in a semicircle above the Virgin and the lower part of the painting—a 
half-circle described by the bodies of the two apostles in the first plane. Psychic 
emotions are chiefly expressed by strongly individualized physiognomies and 
by violent movements which, although inorganic and doll-like, are of a naive 
and intensive expressiveness. The dominating colors are a cold phosphorescent 
blue and a gray to which a light rose, cinnabar and pale olive-green are subor- 
dinated. The whole effect is silvery and pale. The repoussoir figures ate in- 
cluded in this harmony. 

It is known through the chronicle mentioned above that Hugo van der Goes 
in the last three years of his life, 1479-1482, suffered from a “strange illness of 
fantasy,” which modern research has identified with the illness called “fear 
melancholy” (cf. Sander, p. 519). It is not known if he executed the Death of 
the Virgin during these years of illness (as Goldschmidt supposes) or, as 
seems more likely, shortly before them (as Sander believes), but in any case 
the iliness does not seem to have been the cause of his last stylistic develop- 
ment, since the elements of it could be found already in the early works of the 
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In the Metropolitan Museum in New York is preserved the Portrait of a 
Young Man in three-quarter profile turned to the right with his hands folded 
in prayer (Fig. 2).*° Behind the head appears the corner of a room with a small 
Gothic column and a window opening on a landscape (which has been com- 
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pletely restored). Under the dense black hair coming down over his forehead 
appears a bony and emaciated face, the skull structure of which is characterized 
in masterly fashion by protruding cheek-bones. The very expressive undulation 
of the outline of the left cheek clearly lighted is emphasized even rnore by the 
contrast to the straight, vertical outlines of the small column and its dark 
brown-gray tone. In the austere contemplation of this young man there is a 
perceptible tension—it is spiritual concentration on the Beyond. From the 
treatment of the chiaroscuro and the plastic conception, this original by Hugo 
van der Goes may be dated in the period between the Monforte Altar and the 
Portinari Altar. 

In Baltimore in the Walters Art Gallery there is preserved the Portrait of a 
Donor with his Patron St. John the Baptist (Fig. 3).** Between the praying 
man and the Patron Saint there is an intimate relationship: the Saint, whose 
head is slightly inclined towards his protégé, seems to whisper in order to 
inspire him in his prayer and to indicate with his finger the Virgin who was 
undoubtedly originally represented on the left wing, now lost. The extremely 
delicate sfumato by which the slightest convexities and concavities of the 
largely conceived forms are characterized and the silvery-gray light speak in 
favor of a relatively late date for the painting. It was probably made in the 
period between the Holyrood Altar and the Nativity in Berlin. As in the latter 
painting, the cold and the warm tones are contrasted: the physiognomies have 
a cool and pale pink tone (especially St. John the Baptist) which are con- 
trasted with the black garment of the donor and the brown clothes and red 
mantel with violet lining of the Saint. 

Up to now no portrait, properly speaking, of the youth of Hugo van der 
Goes was known. Such a work might be recognized in the small panel here 
published (Fig. 1).** The painting has been mentioned previously only by 
Max. J. Friedlander, who attributed it before it was cleaned to the Master of 
the Ursula Legend.** A glance at the works of this weak follower of Rogier 
van der Weyden reveals that his style, conception and colorism are completely 
different. The high quality of the little New York panel is far beyond the 
reach of the Master of the Ursula Legend. 

It is the Portrait of a Young Priest (to judge by the tonsure) in three- 
quarter profile turned to the left, with the hair covering the forehead and the 
hands joined iri prayer visible in the composition. The portrait is closely 
restricted by the frame; little free space is left around the head and only a small 
portion of the breast may be seen. The left shoulder and the backs of the hands 
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Fig. 1. HUGO VAN DER GOES, Portrait of a Y oung Priest 
New Y ork, Private Collection 
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are cut by the frame. The black garment and the brown mantle with the brown 
fur collar are relegated to the lower corner and do not serve, as in certain 
other portraits, to emphasize the monumental aspect of the sitter. The head 
alone dominates here. It detaches itself impressively with its pale-colored skin 
from a neutral background of cold grass-green tone. The undulating curves 
of the outline of the right cheek are precisely indicated while the other cheek is 
delicately modeled by a transparent half-shadow. The bony structure, espe- 
cially the protruding cheek-bones and the chin, is again emphasized. The skin 
is touched by a cold light which is almost equally distributed on the surface 
of the head, the modeling shadows are barely indicated. The expression is 
again the austere meditation of the invisible realm. Behind the immobile 
features the spectator may grasp the inner spiritual tension which seems to 
absorb the flesh of this face and to give it an ascetic character. 

To the direction of the head in three-quarter pzofile corresponds that of the 
hands which appear in foreshortening. As in the portraits of Rogier van der 
Weyden, only the fingers are visible, but his calligraphic play of the outlines 
is lacking. It is the plastic form of the hands which interests the artist. To the 
direction of the hands corresponds that of the gaze of the upraised eyes. The 
pupils are slightly asymmetrical. This unusual deviation of the direction of the 
gaze from that of the head gives to the former a peculiar expressiveness— 
instead of the stiff and impersonal glance, the life of the soul is grasped. The 
precision of the drawing and the finesse of the modeling are of the highest 
quality (the whiskers serve to emphasize the plastic shape for the artist as in 
the portrait in the Metropolitan Museum). The mise en page of this panel 
goes back to the type of portrait representations by Rogier van der Weyden, 
as he formulated it in the portrait of Philippe de Croy, now in Antwerp. As 
in the case of Rogier, it should be supposed that this is the right wing of a 
diptych, the left wing of which represented the Virgin with the Child. This 
painting, however, cannot be by Rogier van der Weyden. Style and colorism 
show the characteristic traits of Hugo van der Goes. In the portrait of Philippe 
de Croy one admires the exquisite drawing, the piquant play of the undulating 
outlines of the lips, the nose and the whole face as well as the admirable 
arabesque of the long thin fingers. By Goes, on the contrary, the outlines are 
simplified as he emphasizes the plastic forms. The shape of the face, as if con- 
structed according to hidden geometry, the accentuation of its bony structure, 
the drawing of the slightly protruding lips so simple in their form, the plastic 
design of the eyes, the austere expression with an intensive stare, and last but 
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not least, the peculiar treatment of the light which is, as stated above, almost 
equally distributed over the head giving a pale color to the face, are all char- 
acteristic of the art of Hugo van der Goes and can be found somewhat more 
developed in the Metropolitan Museum portrait. 

The panel seems to have been executed during the early period of the artist, 
probably before Goes became Master of the Guild in Ghent (1467). It is note- 
worthy that the Van Eyck influences are not yet perceptible, as they are in the 
Vienna Diptych. The panel bears witness to the fact that the chief source of 
inspiration in Goes’ earliest period was Rogier van der Weyden.** It may be 
supposed that Rogier (d. 1464) was still living when the little panel was 
executed, and it is even possible that Goes was a pupil of the Brussels master. 
He was, however, not a simple imitator but a distinct artistic personality from 
the beginning, following his master only in the exterior mise en page, while 
giving a new interpretation of the human soul. 

In all earlier Flemish portraits, especially in those of the school of Van Eyck, 
there is a marked dualism between the minute and detailed realism in depicting 
the physical features, which are already strongly individualized, and the spiri- 
tual generalization in depicting the soul, which is still conceived as collective, 
with the conventional gaze of the devout. Man is conceived as a “child of 
God” and always represented in a state of beatitude. Goes seems to have been 
the first among the Flemish portrait painters to suppress this dualism between 
body and soul. The soul is for him an inward force forming and determining 
the external physical features from within. Even in his earliest portrait, the 
prayer of the sitter seems no longer an impersonal act but a personal manifesta- 
tion of his individual soul. In the two later portraits in the Metropolitan 
Museum and in the Walters Art Gallery, the artist revealed again with mastery 
the personal character of the meditation of the sitters. To grasp the correlation 
of soul and body in its individual nuances seems to have been the essential 
contribution of Hugo van der Goes to the development of Flemish portrait 
painting. 

















* Originally only <a tsa pone of donors included in the altar panels of Goes were known. In 1926 Max. 
. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, IV, 48, wrote: “Abgesehen von Stifterportrits besitzen wit 
ein Bildnis von der Hand des Meisters und beklagen diesen Mangel um so mehr, als v.d. Goes seiner Begabung 
nach, mit seinem Scharfblick fiir das individuell Geistige ein Portraitmaler war.” Concerning the history of 
Netherlandish portrait painting in general (where, however, Goes is not yet mentioned) cf. G. Ring, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte niederlandischer Bildnismalerei im 15. und 16. Jb., Leipzig, 1913. 

* The third portrait attributed by Friedlander (op. cit., p. 48} to the Master, Portrait of a Monk, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum, is doubtful. The panel has suffered much and it is difficult, in its present condition to 
determine its place in the development of the Master. Of high quality, it is under the influence of Rogier van 
der Weyden. Oecttinger, “Das Ratsel der Kunst des H.v.d.Goes,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
in Wien, N.F., XII (1938), 57, accepts the panel as a late work of the Master, placing it in the period of the 
Death of the Virgin. The donor on the left wing of the Tiefenweg-Kapelle, in Pozsony (Bratislava) discovered 
by G. Weyde and attributed by O. Benesch to Goes, seems to be only the work of an imitator (cf. Pantheon, 
I (1928), Part I, 68 f.). The Brussels Holy Family with the donor seems to be also only an atelier work. This 
is also the opinion of Oettinger (0. cit., p. 61 ff.) who believes that it was done by the same follower of Goes 
who executed the Lichtenstein Altar. 

* H. G. Sander, “Beitrage zur Biographie Hugos v. der Goes und zur Chronologie seiner Werke,” Repertorium 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXXV (1912), 519 ff.; Adolph Goldschmidt, “Der Monforte Altar des H.v.d. Goes,” 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, L (1915), 221 ff.; Max. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, Berlin, 
1926, Vol. IV and Leiden, 1937, XIV, 93 ff.; cf. also Theime-Becker, Kinstlerlexikon, s.v. Goes. Friedlander 
has the merit of having enriched the work of Goes by new attributions. His chronology, however (especially his 
dating of the Monforte Altar in the late period), is not convincing and was rectified by Goldschmidt. Oettinger's 
attempt at a new chronology seems to be erroneous. For him the cool enamel-like colors and the pale silvery light 
argues for a late period. He does not take into account the fact that even in the youthful works of Goes there is 
a preference for cooi tones and pale light, following the Campin-Rogier tradition. In a second phase of his 
development, under the influence of Van Eyck, appear warm light and brilliant colors, while in the late period 
he reverts to cool tones and pale light, but now these colors become phosphorescent and are treated with a 
mastery far superior in quality to that of the youthful period. The conception of — and the monumental 
grandeur of these late works are in marked contrast to the timid and tender forms of his youth. 

Cf. the document from 1479 published by Comte de Laborde, Les Ducs de Bourgogne, Paris, 1849, 1, CX VII 

(note). 
* Cf. Friedlander, Thieme-Becker, s.v. Goes: ca. 1440, Sander, op. cit., supposes his birth date to be ca. 1433. 
* Most scholars date the Vienna Diptych in the youth of H.v.d. Goes, e.g., Sander, op. cit., p. 520: ca. 1460; 
Goldschmidt, op. cit.,: ““friihe Arbeit’; Friedlander, op. cit.: “frith’; Catalogue of the Vienna Gallery, 2nd 
edition, 1938: ‘early work ca. 1470.” This date seems to be convincing on the basis of general stylistic criteria. 
The attempt of Oettinger, op. cit., pp. 43 ff., to place the little diptych in the late epoch is based on the stylistic 
resemblance to the Frankfort Madonna which, according to him should be dated in 1478. This date, however, 
is not on the panel itself but on the outer frame; this outer frame was made at the same time as the wings, which 
were executed by a pupil of H.v.d. Goes to complete the Virgin panel to a triptych. Consequently, the date is 
only of value to determine the time of execution of the wings. The ceritral panel is evidently early, still strongly 
influenced by Rogier and approximately of the same date as the Vienna Dj ptych—that is ca. 1470. 
* Friedlander, Jabrbuch @. Pruessischen Kunstsammlungen, XXXV (1914), 1 and Altniederlandische Malerei, 
IV, 54 ff., dated the Monforte Altar in the late epoch. Goldschmidt on the contrary, who recognized the inspira- 
tions of Rogier’s Altar of St. Columbia and of Van Eyck’s Rolin Madonna yo peed in the child), placed the 
painting in the earliest group—a hypothesis which was accepted by almost all scholars. In the opinion of this 
writer, however, the Monforte Altar should be placed at the beginning of the second monumental group; it 
surpasses by far in mastery of execution the Vienna Diptych and the Frankfort Madonna. The date of the 
execution of the Portinari Altar was determined on the basis of the birth dates of the represented donors by 
Warburg, Jahrbuch d. pr. K., XXIII (1902), 259 ff. Warburg dates it between 1474-77; Sander has shown, 
with good argument, that the Triptych in all probability was already finished in 1475 because in that year 
Goes entered the cloister. Goldschmidt observed the influences of Bouts in the Portinari Altar. That a rela- 
tionship existed between the Master of Louvain and the Master of Ghent is also attested by documents: Goes 
was charged with evaluating an unfinished work of Bouts, and it is he who was charged with executing the 
left wing of Bouts’ Hippolyte Altar in Bruges, St. Sauveur. Hulin de Loo and Von Tschudi attributed this left 
wing, for the first time, to the hand of Goes. According to Hulin (cf. Destrée, H.v.d. Goes, Brussels, 1914, 
pp. 120 f.) it should be dated in the period of the Portinari Altar, ca. 1475. His argument is that Bouts, who 
died in 1475, left the Triptych unfinished, and so Hugo v.d. Goes was charged with its completion. Or, if it 
was made during the life-time of Bouts, it should be supposed that the aged Bouts, overwhelmed with other 
work, assigned to Goes the completion of the Altar. Stylistically, however, a somewhat earlier date would fit 
better, ca. 1470, as W. Schine, Dieric Bouts, Berlin, 1938, cat. no. 51, supposes. 

* The Chronicle was published by Sander, op. cit. 

* The date of the Death of the Virgin is, according to Sander, op. cit., p. 532, probably 1479, that is, just before 

Goes fell ill. Schongauer used the composition in his engraving of the Death of the Virgin, which was copied 

as early as 1481. 

” The portrait in the Metropolitan Museum was first recognized as a Goes by Friedlinder (Pantheon, XV 

(1935), Part I. 104) and Altniederl. Malerei, Vol. XIV, Nachtrag no. XV1). Independently of Friendlander, 

Hulin d= Loo also recognized the hand of Goes (cf. Bryson-Burroughs, Mélanges H. de Loo, Brussels, 1931, 

pp. 71 ff.). Ocettinger, op. cit., p. 60, with insufficient arguments, believes that it is only a copy. Van Puyvelde, 

Burlington Magazine, LXVII (1935) Part Il, 84, attributes the panel to Jan Gossart Mabuse. 
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“ The Baltimore panel is dated by most scholars in the late period. Destrée, op. cit., p. 122: “appartient a la 
maturité du maitre et doit étre contemporain du volet de la cathédrale Saint-Sauveur 4 Bruges.” Also Friedlander 
p. 49, who rightly supposes the panel to be a part of a diptych, considers it: “fiir eine besonders spite Leistung 
des Meisters.” Only Octtinger, op. cit., p. 57, dates the painting in the “erste Schaffenshilfte.” The panel was 
restored, especially the neck of St. John, his hair, his forehead, his left eye and his right hand; also the donor's 
hair, a part of his forehead and his hands were retouched. 

* Hitherto unpublished. New York, private collection. Panel 9%9 x 6% inches (24.3 x 16 cm.). This portrait 
was partly repainted and only after careful cleaning did the praying hands, the tonsure and the whole garment 
become visible. The touching up was probably done in the sixteenth century. Through these alterations, the 
originally religious painting was secularized. Between the original version and the repainted version, lies the 
process of assimilation of the ideas of the Italian Renaissance in the Northern countries. In the two other por- 
traits in the Metropolitan Museum and the Walters Art Gallery, the praying hands were also covered over. 
, ae 2 Friedlander, Aliniederl. Malerei, XIV, 104: “Meister der Ursulalegende. Brustbuild eine Mannes. 
Amsterdam, Slg. Tietje (22.5 x 11.5 cm.)” These measurements do not, however, take into consideration the 
parts covered by the frame. For the exact measurements cf. pawns note. 

* This panel partly answers the problems raised by Friedlander, Alsniederl. Malere?, 1V, 29: ““Wir kennen den 
Ausgangspunkt nicht, wissen nicht wer Hugo's Lehrer gewesen ist, entbehren einer Vorstelling von der 
alteren Genter Produktion.” Sander’s hypothesis, of. cit., p. 520: “Zweifellos hat er (Goes) eine mehrjahrige 
Lehrzeit bei Rogier v. d. Weyden . . . durchgemacht,” is verified by the pene. According to Van Mander 
(Floerke ed., Munich, 1906, I, 51), Goes was, on the contrary, a pupil of Jan van Eyck. The hypothesis of 


Oecttinger (op. cit., p. 49) concerning the origins of Goes seems to be contradicted by the panel. Oettinger says: 
‘Nicht die Friihwerke zeigen engere Zusammenhinge mit Rogier van der Weyden, sondern gerade die spiten, 
wieder ‘gothischer’ werdenden. Es handelt sich . . . nicht um ein schulmassiges Hervorwachsen (von Rogier), 
sondern um ein bewusstes Zuriickgreifen . . .” Ocettinger believes that the chief sources of the youthful style of 
Goes are the Ghent Altar and the art of such Italian masters as Mantegna and Benozzo Gozzoli. He supposes 
that Goes, probably before 1467, made a trip to Italy. This hypothesis also seems unconvincing because the 

lity in Goes seems to derive from Burgundian monumental sculpture and not from Southern art. 
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2000 YEARS OF SILK WEAVING 


By ADELE COULIN WEIBEL 


N exhibition sponsored by the Los Angeles County Museum in collabora- 

tion with the Cleveland Museum of Art and the Detroit Institute of 

Arts has brought to light many fine fabrics which all too often escape 

the notice of museum visitors or are available only to the friends of the private 

collectors. Eighteen museums contributed almost two-thirds of the material, 
private collectors and dealers the rest. 

The exhibition was first planned by Mr. Adolph Loewi, Los Angeles, who 
personally selected and assembled all the material. Miss Gabriella Loewi pre- 
pared the catalogue which has been published by Emil Weyhe, New York. 
With nearly one-half of the almost five hundred entries illustrated and a short 
historic introduction, the catalogue will retain its value as a textbook and asa 
record of the importance of the material available in so many American 
museums for the study and enjoyment of this great art. 

The scope of the exhibition was the presentation of textile design in all its 
ramifications, its most important contribution was to bring together for the 
first time all aspects of drawloom weaving in the single medium of silk. Other 
exhibitions have presented larger numbers of fabrics of one type, but here the 
interplay of influences became the truly engrossing feature. Thus the juxta- 
position of the fong-hoang of a Chinese goldbrocade and its adaptation by a 
Lucca weaver, the Han silks from Noin Ula together with their Mediterranean 
cousins from Akhmim, silks from Almeria and Rhages, the interplay of patterns 
between Venice and Turkey, lastly the different interpretation of chinoiserie 
in France, Italy and even Persia, all helped to illustrate the happy fact that art 
knows no boundaries, that it will outlive political turmoil and economic stress. 

Silks of the Han period have been discovered within the last twenty-five 
years at both ends of the three-thousand-mile trek of the caravan road. The 
fragments discovered at Loulan and Palmyra are preserved in the museums 
of Delhi and Damascus. But the Philadelphia Museum of Art has been for- 
tunate in acquiring from the Soviet Government four specimens of the silk 
fabrics found in burial mounds at Noin Ula in outer Mongolia. The im- 
portance of these little gems, obviously gift of a Han emperor to a chieftain 
of the Hsiung-nu, the dreaded neighbors outside the great wall, can not be 
too highly rated, their inclusion in the exhibition was most gratifying, for 
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they represent the very beginning of silk weaving. Three of them (cat. No. 
1-3, Fig. 1) are woven in a texture characteristic of only the Han period; the 
designs of cocks and herons, scrolls and lozenges and Chinese characters ex- 
pressing good wishes are produced by the diversely colored warps, the wefts 
are completely covered. The last specimen (cat. No. 4) is a patterned silk 
gauze of almost incredible fineness. The beholder felt something of the ad- 
miration which similar silk fabrics must have aroused in the citizens of the 
Roman Empire, two thousand years ago. 

How the Chinese imports of fabrics and raw silk gave impetus to the develop- 
ment of the craft in the Mediterranean region, in Syria and Egypt foremost, 
was illustrated by a group of fabrics derived mostly from the cemeteries of 
Akhmim in Upper Egypt, the old Panopolis famed for her textiles in Roman 
times. The technician noted with satisfaction how the over-elaborate warp 
cloth had given way to the simpler twill weave, well suited for the execution 
of the Hellenistic designs. These ranged from allover trellis and floral patterns 
to the newly introduced human figure. Two such fabrics were called in the 
catalogue Saint Michael and the Serpent; one (cat. No. 10, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art) really is a portrait of Christ, holding cross-scepter and cross- 
surmounted-orb, standing on the serpent; the other (cat. No. 11, Cleveland 
Museum of Art) depicts a lion hunt. One fragment (cat. No. 8, Mr. Dikran G. 
Kelekian, New York) showed a horseman with the famous signature of 
Zacharion, the weaver or more likely the owner of the weaving shop. Mr. 
Kelekian also contributed an exceptionally well designed blue border with 
boys harvesting grapes, recalling the putto friezes of Pompeii (cat. No. 7) 
and a candelabrum tree with animals and the enigmatic inscription XEPE 
MAPIA (cat. No. 9.). Another candelabrum tree (cat. No. 12, Fig. 2) 
pointed to influence from Sassanian Persia. 

The Syro-Sassanian-Byzantine group suffered from the fact that two impor- 
tant museum collections, Boston and Cooper Union, were not represented. 
Even so there were two old friends, the Dioscuri from Maastricht (cat. No. 6, 
Textile Museum of the District of Columbia) and the Amazons from the tomb 
of Saint Fridolinus, first of the Irish missionaries, at Saekkingen on the Upper 
Rhine (cat. No. 16, Metropolitan Museum of Art). Among several notable 
specimens was an exquisitely designed roundel, showing suckling does nib- 
bling the leaves of a fig tree (cat. No. 14, Fig. 3), of identical dimensions and 
border as the Amazon fabric. This piece, as well as the magnificent Elephant 
Tamer (cat. No. 19, also from Dumbarton Oaks) and the superb Griffins (cat. 
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Fig. 1, CHINESE, HAN DYNASTY, FROM Fig. 2. AKHMIM, Sth to 7th CENTURY, 
NOIN ULA, Warp Cloth Tree of Life 

Philadel phia Museum of Art New Haven, Y ale University Gallery 

of Art, Hobart Moore Memorial Coll. 
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Fig. 3. SYRIA, 6th to 7th CENTURY, Suckling Does 
Washington, D. C., Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Coll. 
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Fig. 4, HISPANO-MORESQUE, 14th CENTURY, Fig. 5. PERSIA, 11th to 12th CENTURY, 
Laceria Winged Horses 
The Detroit Institute of Arts The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Fig. 6. PERSIA, 12th CENTURY, Deer and Rabbits 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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No. 20, Cleveland Museum of Art), requires further study. Tentatively I would 
assign the Suckling Does and with them the Amazon fabric to Syria, possibly 
to a Syrian workshop in Sassanian Persia; the Elephant Tamer seems to me to 
derive from Northwest Persia. The Griffins belong clearly to Seljuk Persia, for 


the flowery cross in the center medallion is in reality a four-petaled blossom; ’ 


the elaborately interlaced framework brings this beautiful fabric into close 
relation with acknowledged Seljuk silks such as the Falconer and Black Beast 
(cat. No. 60, now owned by the Detroit Institute of Arts) and the Sphinx 
fabric (cat. No. 51, Textile Museum of the District of Columbia). Eastern 
Persia was represented by two outstanding specimens, confronted peacocks 
(cat. No. 17, Harvard University, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection) and confronted horses (cat. No. 18, Cleveland Museum of Art), 
both exceptionally well preserved, glowing in color. 

The “international style’ of the early centuries after the Arab conquest was 
well demonstrated by a group of textiles called, sometimes with question- 
marks, Mesopotamian, Arabian, or simply Oriental or Near East. I believe that 
several of these textiles may ultimately be assigned to Spain of the period of the 
caliphate, where the surrealistic birds on their perch (cat. No. 36) and the 
addorsed lions (cat. No. 38), both lent by Mr. Werner Abegg, New York, 
have already found their deserved home. The lions already show the tendency 
to climb up the sides of their roundel frame, which peculiarity was to be- 
come almost a Spanish trademark. The wingless griffins (cat. No. 114, Mr. 
Adolph Loewi, Los Angeles) may be somewhat younger, but they show cer- 
tain family traits; the trees in both fabrics have their roots in the same soil. 

Unexpectedly rich was the group of the Hispano-Moresque and Mudéjar 
textiles. There were four fragments from the vestments of Saint Valerius (cat. 
No. 115-118, Cleveland Museum of Art) and two (cat. No. 120, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, and 121, Mr. Werner Abegg) of the tomb robes of that 
romantic figure, the Infante Don Felipe who died in 1274. A small fragment 
with part of a cufic inscription (cat. No. 119, Mrs. Katherine P. Loewi, Los 
Angeles) , a specimen of the famous roundel with squatting tambourine players 
(cat. No. 123, Mr. Adolph Loewi) and a magnificently designed golden 
lion very much at ease in the eightfoil frame (cat. No. 124, Dumbarton Oaks), 
attested the wide variety of design and technique in those halcyon days, when 
the Christian lords profited by the art and skill of their Moorish subjects. The 
fourteenth century brought a wide variety of the star and /aceria patterns (cat. 
No. 132, Fig. 4), which predominated then in all Moorish crafts. The fifteenth 
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century on the contrary, while still elaborating horizontally striped geometric 
and floral patterns often combined with cufic script, ushered in the Mudéjar 
style which cunningly blended Moorish and Gothic motives (especially cat. 
No. 141 and 142, both Cleveland Museum of Art). A group of silk and metal 
cloths (cat. No. 236-239, Textile Museum of the District of Columbia and 
Mr. D. G. Kelekian) , woven in North Africa in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, should be included here instead of with the Italian and Spanish 
sixteenth century textiles, since their design is clearly the nostalgic expression 
of the Moorish weavers, expatriated by the folly of the Catholic Kings. 
From the other end of the Islamic world, from Seljuk Persia, came superb 
textiles, many already well known from the exhibitions of Persian art in 
London (1931) and New York (1940), but for the first time shown as part 
of a continuous evolution of textile design. Here the one concrete contribution 
to art by the Arabs, calligraphy, was stressed as the source of a new design of 
endless variety, the band of cufic script combined with the arabesque or twisted 
to frame elaborate compositions. A remarkable group of Seljuk tomb covers 
of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries was assembled in one case. For the 
student they were especially interesting for comparison, but they were equally 
impressive to the public by reason of their beauty both of design and of their 
color combinations of white, brown and pale blue. These were a satin cloth 
(cat. No. 50, Metropolitan Museum), with arabesques and confronted 
gazelles in mirror representation, the framing bands filled with running hares; 
a satin (cat. No. 53, Detroit Institute of Arts, Fig. 6), possibly by the same 
weaver and designer, with octagonal medallions containing gazelles and 
hares, floral arabesques filling the spandrils; another satin (cat. No. 52, Fig. 5), 
of alternating wide and narrow vertical bands separated by inscribed rib- 
bons, with winged horses tied to palmtrees, prancing and rearing and trying 
to break away; two compound cloth fabrics with fragmentary designs, the 
one (cat. No. 51, Textile Museum of the District of Columbia) designed 
with winged lion sphinxes wearing mural crowns on human heads, a superbly 
designed arabesque tree and part of the wing and tail of a large bird, the 
other (cat. No. 60, now Detroit Institute of Arts) divided into large and small 
compartments by elaborately interlaced bands, filled with hares crouched 
around a floral motif and horsemen carrying falcons on each side of a palm- 
tree with bunches of dates; the pale blue horse steps daintily on a black panther 
with a swastika marking the thigh muscle. This is a hearkening back to older 
times, the shining rider is obviously Ahura Mazda, the black monster Ahriman. 
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How does the Zoroastrian motif of the strife between the Powers of Good 
and Evil fit into Islamic Persia, five hundred years after the fall of the Sassanian 
dynasty? (Recent accessions, Art Quarterly, VII (1944), 146.) 

When Italy awoke from the lethargy into which she had fallen after the 
Barbarian conquest of the Roman Empire, she found herself heir to the silk 
industry by way of Byzantium and Islam. The greatest Norman conquest of 
the eleventh century, the taking of Sicily from the amirs of Kairwan by Roger 
of Hauteville, led to the evolution of a new style in silk weaving, a style which 
successfully adapted Islamic and Byzantine motives to the Romanesque taste. 
Palermitan textiles are scarce; never before had a group of such diversity been 
assembled. There were tablet-woven borders (cat. No. 63, Mrs. K. P. Loewi; 
66 and 67, Cleveland Museum of Art), closely related to the pre-Norman 
textile style; brocaded satins with patterns known from the Imperial alb (cat. 
No. 68, Cleveland Museum of Art) and the tomb robe of Emperor Henry VI 
who died at Palermo in 1197 (cat. No. 71, Mrs. K. P. Loewi) ; fabrics with 
peacocks (cat. No. 76, Mr. Adolph Loewi; 78, Mr. Werner Abegg) which 
showed the wide variety in the stylization of just one design; lotus (cat. No. 73, 
Mrs. K. P. Loewi) and grape (cat. No. 83, Cleveland Museum of Art) tendrils, 
pointing in the direction of the fusion of Gothic and Eastern motives which 
was to be fully achieved in the fourteenth century. Certain fabrics were assigned 
by their owners to Bari (cat. 79, Fig. 8), or simply to Italy (cat. No. 85, Mr. 
D. G. Kelekian) ; an Umbrian, diamond-patterned white silk cloth (cat. No. 
81, Mr. Werner Abegg) , with rows of peacocks and mi-parti rosettes in wide 
and narrow stripes, looked like a forerunner cf the blue or brown and white 
linen towels of fourteenth century Perugia. These fabrics may possibly be the 
work of Palermitan weavers, looking for and finding new patronage on the 
Italian mainland. Many of them may have made their new home at Lucca, a 
city famed in Roman times for the excellence of her woolen cloth. 

The Lucca group ranked a close second to the exhibition in Danzig in 1929 
of the treasure of vestments preserved there in the Marienkirche. The evolu- 
tion of the new style was fully illustrated, from the almost direct copy (cat. 
No. 84, Detroit Institute of Arts) of a Chinese thirteenth century satin (cat. 
No. 42, Fig. 7), brocaded in gold with phoenixes flying among lotus tendrils, 
for the first time exhibited side by side, to the final triumph of the Gothic spirit 
so delightfully expressed by the little girls climbing trees, hotly pursued by 
griffins and lions (cat. No. 98, Mr. Werner Abegg). The Lucca group had 
its climax in the large panel (cat. No. 97, Fig. 9), with herons and dogs wear- 
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ing jeweled collars, and pseudo-cufic script. The great beauty of this piece 
was enhanced by the orphrey, a Cologne border with a pelican. 

For the first time also the study of the difference between the Lucca textiles 
of the last quarter of the fourteenth century and the contemporary fabrics 
woven in Venice was made possible. In the Venetian silks the nervous tension 
of the Lucca designers has given way to a new stateliness. Gazelles and lions, 
eagles and parrots still bask in the sun, or snarl and snap threateningly, but the 
diagonal composition, the gift of China, is gone forever; the coming of the 
Renaissance is foreshadowed by a more subdued, somewhat static array of 
symmetrical patterns (cat. No. 106, Fig. 10). Not even the endeavors of adapt- 
ing old motives to novel compositions by the great Jacopo Bellini (cat. No. 111, 
Detroit Institute of Arts) could stem the tide. 

Velvet now comes foremost and here the contribution of Venice is para- 
mount. It is possible that some velvets, such as the red fragment with running 
stags, phoenixes and floral scrolls (cat. No. 155, Mrs. K. P. Loewi) and the 
panel glowing like a mosaic of rubies, sapphires and aquamarines (cat. No. 
159, Mr. D. G. Kelekian) may have been woven at Lucca, but the real inno- 
vation is due to Venice. A magnificent panel (cat. No. 158, Fig. 11) still retains 
the confronted peacocks and addorsed gazelles, but from their fountains and 
hurdles grow huge, fantastic flowers which henceforth oust the animals and 
reign supreme. The “pomegranate” pattern in its innumerably diversified 
expressions is the Renaissance pattern par excellence. It appears in manifold 
guise: in metal-like sharpness on monochrome velvets, such as the two pluviales 
(cat. No. 180, Mr. Adolph Loewi, and No. 182, Detroit Institute of Arts) and 
the chasuble (cat. No. 183, Fig. 12) ; brocaded in gold on green (cat. No. 179, 
Mr. Philip Lehman, New York), blue (cat. No. 166, Mr. Werner Abegg) or 
purple (cat. No. 171, Cleveland Museum of Art) velvet ground; in endless 
combinations of colors and flat and looped gold (cat. No. 167, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan) ; and, most splendidly, in the 
polychrome velvets of three, four and five color combinations (cat. No. 177, 
Mr. Adolph Loewi), in which the brocaded gold seems like the proverbial 
gilding of the lily, extraneous beauty added to perfection. 

From Italy these velvets and brocades passed on to Spain where they became 
the nucleus of a related yet clearly national style (cat. No. 181, Mr. D. G. Kele- 
kian), and to Syria (cat. No. 195, Fig. 13) and Turkey (cat. No. 295, Los 
Angeles County Museum), where they were recreated with new floral motives 
including the narcissus, tulip and carnation. A comprehensive selection of vel- 
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Fig. 7. CHINA, 13th CENTURY, Fiying Phoenix Fig. 8. SOUTHERN ITALY, BARI(?), 13th CENTURY, 
Stamford, Conn., Mrs. Howard ]. Sachs Little Foxes 
New York, Mr. Werner Abegg 


Fig. 9. Lucca 14th Century Metal Brocade with Fig. 10. VENICE, ABOUT 1400, 
Cologne Or phrey Stags and Eagles 
The Cleveland Museum of Art The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Fig. 11. VENICE, EARLY 15th CENTURY, Fig. 12. FLANDERS OR ITALY, 
Five-Colored V elvet 15th CENTURY, 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Red Ciselé Velvet 
Gallery of Art Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Fig. 13. PROBABLY SYRIA, ABOUT 1500, Fig. 14. PERSIA, PERIOD OF SHAH ABBAS I, 
Five-Colored V elvet BETWEEN 1590 AND 1610, 
The Art Institute of Chicago Iskander Slaying the Dragon 
Los Angeles, Mr. Adolph Loewi 





vets, brocades and damasks of the Renaissance and several complete vestments 
made this section of the exhibition especially attractive to many visitors. 

The change in costume in the latter part of the sixteenth century brings 
small floral or geometric allover patterns in cut and uncut velvet on satin 
ground. Unexpected color combinations prevent monotony; there were flowers 
of blue velvet on red ground (cat. No. 224, Mr. Werner Abegg), green on 
mauve (cat. No, 226, Mr. Frederic A. Stern, New York), cream (cat. 225, 
Metropolitan Museum) or pink (cat. No. 228, Philadelphia Museum of Art) 
ground, polychrome on white or yellow (cat. No. 227, 229, Cleveland Museum 
of Art). The dyers’ guilds created many new colors and new shades, especially 
a wide variety of green. Damask, both monochrome and two-colored, disputed 
the market with the velvets and brocaded silks. 

In Persia, the shahs of the Safavid dynasty sponsored great establishments 
of silk weaving that aroused the envious admiration of the European visitors. 
The court painters provided new designs, based on scenes from the Shah- 
namah and the poems of Nizami, and single figures in a floral entourage. To the 
period of Shah Tanmasp (1524-1576) belonged the most beautiful velvet 
ever woven (cat. No. 244, Textile Museum of the District of Columbia), 
showing a falconer and his servant, and the equally splendid satin twill (cat. 
No. 258, Cleveland Museum of Art) where, in a rocky landscape with cypresses 
and almond trees, a young man with wine cup and bottle advances hesitatingly 
among lions and leopards, gazelles and pheasants. The long reign of Shah 
‘Abbas (1587-1628) brought many surprises. Of five brocaded velvets that once 
decorated the sumptuous Turkish tent which at the siege of Vienna in 1683 
fell to the lot of Prince Sanguszko of Poland, two (cat. No. 248, Dr. Jacob 
Hirsch, New York; 249, Textile Museum of the District of Columbia) dis- 
played beautifully stylized lotus tendrils; the others, in fantastic landscapes, a 
hunter with a chetah sitting behind him on the saddle cloth (cat. No. 247, Yale 
University Art Gallery, Hobart Moore Memorial collection) , Iskander fight- 
ing a dragon (cat. No. 245, Fig. 14) and Shirin taking her much-sung bath 
(cat. No. 246, Mr. Adolph Loewi) . The saddle of her horse bears the signature 
“Ghiyath,” which is found also on a brocaded silk (cat. No. 260, Mr. D. G. 
Kelekian) illustrating the visit of Leila to Majnun, ascetic in a desert blossom- 
ing like paradise. From among the many well chosen specimens a few must 
suffice: the magnificent velvet (cat. 250, Cleveland Museum of Art) with large 
figures of young elegants, the ravishingly beautiful silk cloth (cat. 259, Detroit 
Institute of Arts) of a seated beau designed by Riza-i-Abbasi, and the orange, 
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red and green striped reversible cloth (cat. No. 264, Iranian Institute, New 
York) with its almost calligraphic design of Khusrau discovering Shirin. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century the erstwhile elaborate floral pat- 
terns (cat. No. 278, Cleveland Museum of Art) are simplified; isolated, well 
spaced flowers or shrubs cater to the new taste (cat. No. 281, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City). Three ikat fabrics proved a revival of 
this elaborate, old technique. One (cat. No. 275, Textile Museum of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) was brocaded with golden carnations, another (cat. No. 
420, Dr. Phyllis Ackerman and Prof. Arthur Upham Pope) showed on red 
taffeta ground a multicolored plaid with chevrons, and there was even an ikat 
velvet (cat. No. 421, Dr. P. Ackerman and Prof. A. U. Pope). 

When Baber conquered India and founded there the Mughal dynasty, he 
introduced the taste for Persian textiles. His grandson Akbar’s dream of a 
synthetic religion may have influenced textile design which henceforth shows 
Persian and Indian motives well blended. The proverbial wealth of the Court 
was illustrated by a prayer rug of red velvet with a superbly designed flowery 
tree (cat. No. 253, Mr. D. G. Kelekian), the elegance of costumes by sashes 
and saris (cat. No. 426, 428, Heeramaneck Galleries, New York). 

Satin technique seems to have been originated in China by the weavers of 
the Sung dynasty (960-1280) ; as it brought out the luster of the silk thread 
better than the earlier twill weave, it soon was generally used. During the Yuan 
dynasty (1280-1368) it was introduced to Persia, and Chinese silks even found 
their way to Europe. Among the small group of medieval Chinese silks there 
were two fragments of white satin, brocaded with gilt leather strips. One of 
these (cat. No. 42, Mrs. H. J. Sachs) has already been mentioned in connection 
with the Lucca silks. The other (cat. No. 44, Mrs. K. P. Loewi) has a rather 
indifferent very small pattern, but its value rests in the fact that it was part 
of the funeral robes of Pope Benedict XI, who died at Perugia in 1304 and was 
buried there in the church of San Domenico. Satin was greatly improved during 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) when it was often lavishly brocaded. A temple 
hanging (cat. No. 431, Minneapolis Institute of Arts) and several fragments 
showed the wide variety of patterns. The later specimens are sometimes bro- 
caded with strips of gilt paper (cat. No. 465, Metropolitan Museum), a refine- 
ment of great technical difficulty. Velvet appears in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, probably introduced from Persia. Specimens of both allover velvet with 
elaborate patterns cut in two heights (cat. No. 445, French and Company, 
New York), or patterned in a different color (cat. No. 451, Los Angeles 
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County Museum), or brocaded with gold (cat. No. 454, Los Angeles County 
Museum), and of voided velvet (cat. No. 453, French and Company) were 
shown. These belonged to the period of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung. 

Last to enter the lists of competitors, France developed silk weaving in a truly 
national style. The earliest specimen exhibited was a satin with fleurs-de-lys 
(cat. No. 147, Mrs. K. P. Loewi) of the fifteenth century; the similarity with 
the design of a Mamluk fourteenth century fabric (cat. No. 32, Textile Museum 
of the District of Columbia) may be fortuitous. The fact that among the entire 
sixteenth and early seventeenth century group of European velvets there were 
vety few indubitably French (cat. No. 229, Cleveland Museum of Art; 317, 
Mrs. K. P. Loewi) shows that it was practically impossible for the French 
weavers to compete with the Italian imports. The genius of Colbert overcame 
all obstacles, and the royal patronage and judicial sumptuary laws enabled the 
weavers of Lyons to cover the demands of the court and the wealthy public. 
Novel designs by court painters like Bérain and technical improvements of 
the loom were of great help in the production of velvets (cat. No. 319, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art) and brocades (cat. No. 322, Fig. 15). Chenille, which 
eventually was to oust velvet, was introduced at this time (cat. No. 326, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art). Meanwhile at Lyons, during the reign of Louis 
XV, two styles, rococo and chinoiserie, were blended in designs of great charm. 
The exhibition made possible the comparison of these with related designs 
woven in Italy and even in Persia (cat. No. 471, Art Institute of Chicago) ; 
this unusual specimen should be dated to the seventeenth century instead of 
the early nineteenth. In Italy chinoiserie never became the brittle toy, it always 
retained a measure of sturdiness (cat. No. 364, Fig. 18), due sometimes to a 
symmetrical arrangement (cat. No. 400, now Detroit Institute of Arts). 

Of a group of brocades, assigned to Portugal or Spain, one (cat. No. 341, 
Mr. Adolph Loewi) received especial attention as a sheer fantasy: Apollo 
playing the kythera is seated in a grotto; Pegasus, flying up, touches the rock 
with his hooves and creates the Hippocrene spring; Hercules fights the 
Nemaean lion; unicorns and panthers, peacocks and turkeys wander about 
among cypresses and palmtrees, dolphins spout water into fountains. Another 
(cat. No. 334, French and Company), woven for curtains, showed in vertical 
and horizontal borders Indians with feather headdresses hunting tigers. Orien- 
tal in sheer barbaric splendor were the gold and silver brocades with quilted 
effects, woven in Russia (cat. No. 474, Fig. 16), or in France or Turkey for 
the Russian market. Venice, during this last great period, created wonderful 
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gold and silver brocades; a large group of these included several copes and 
dalmatics of unsurpassed nobility (cat. No. 332, Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design; 362, Cleveland Museum of Art). In France, the orgy of 
sheer beauty culminated in a series of fabrics in which the weaver’s shuttle 
competed successfully with the painter's brush. Such were the parrots sitting 
in trees (cat. No. 354, Mr. Adolph Loewi); pheasants escaped from their 
cage (cat. No. 376, Cleveland Museum of Art) woven from a design by Jean 
Démosthéne Dugourc; partridges (cat. 373, Detroit Institute of Arts) designed 
by Philip de La Salle and woven for Catherine the Great, and the same artist's 
floral garlands (cat. No. 374, Metropolitan Museum of Art) woven for 
Stanislas Leszcynski’s palace at Nancy. 

Among the costumes, most of them with the added interest of historical 
association, and accessories, a belt (cat. No. 477, Mrs. K. P. Loewi) woven 
from a design by Déchazelles, and two waistcoats (cat. No. 410, Fig. 17; 411, 
Yale University Art Gallery), all parts woven in one piece and never used, 
attracted the beholder. The great parade came to an end with a group of 
dresses that were worn by American ladies at the time when the young queen 
Victoria held her court. 

Each of the three museums worked out its own plans of installation. Los 
Angeles used individual lights in the cases, Cleveland the chronological system, 
Detroit a dramatic presentation. Here the majestic adagio of the Renaissance 
fabrics led to the romantic melody of the medieval silks, the andante con moto 
of Persian, Turkish and Indian velvets and brocades, the scherzo of costumes 
arranged in conversational groups and ended with the presto vivace of the 
magnificent eighteenth century brocades of Venice and Lyons. 

The casual visitor was impressed by the sheer incredible beauty of the colors 
sparkling like gems, butterflys on the wing, and all the flowers that may once 
have grown in the garden of Eden. The artist found inspiration in the wide 
variety of designs, the student endless material for discussion in the moot 
questions of origin and date of many of the textiles. 

The beautiful material assembled for this exhibition illustrated just one 
phase of textile art: the use of silk, noblest of nature’s fibers and last to be dis- 
covered by mankind, in a steady evolution of technical improvement, from 
the simple drawloom to the elaborate Jacquard loom, during a span of two 


thousand years. 
















































15. ITALY OR FRANCE, 17th CENTURY, Metal Brocade . 16. RUSSIA, MOSCOW, ABOUT 1850, Metal Brocade 
Los Angeles County Museum Baltimore, Miss Etta Cone 


Fig. 17. FRANCE, ALSACE (7), 18th CENTURY, 77g. 18. VENICE, MIDDLE 18th CENTURY, 
Man’ s Waistcoat The Drummer Bo) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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THE CENTENARY OF HENRI ROUSSEAU 


By ALFRED GRIOT 


May 20, 1844. His centenary finds France struggling with grave 

problems. But among so many upheavals created by the war, it seems 
that one thing has not changed: the veneration consecrated to Rousseau by his 
admirers. A piece of information published by a French newspaper on March 
25, 1942, indicated that the Comité Henri Rousseau intended to ask for the 
transfer of the grave of the painter to “a discreet corner of the garden that 
surrounds the Musée des Beaux-Arts, where it would be secure and less isolated 
than in a cemetery of the Parisian suburbs.” The same article told us that 
Rousseau is now a prophet in his own country, for the Mayor of Laval, his 
native town, which formerly refused one of his canvases, is now a member of 
the Comité. 

A centenary is always a particularly propitious time to examine the works 
of an artist; a process of elimination, of discrimination, takes place of itself 
with time, and this facilitates the task. In the present case, the occasion is all 
the more favorable to pass judgment on the work of the Dowanier since the 
Exposition of the Museum of Modern Art recently gave opportunity to the 
American public to see this work in its whole. 

The dominant impression, probably felt generally, which stood out after a 
visit to the Exposition, was that the good man Rousseau had something to say, 
and a way of saying it which does not vary nor falter from the first to the last 
canvas. All the silly laughter of the public, all the railleries or the scornful 
silence of the critics, who themselves did not vary either, struck against an in- 
flexible will; when encouragements came, late, they, too, were without influ- 
ence. Rousseau wanted to do something, and he did it all his life, that is evident. 
But what? Childish attempts tirelessly repeated? or the spiritual and inspired 
effusions of a Primitive? 

If we believe what has been written on Rousseau since his death, it seems that 
the question is now solved. His work has been found in all the “collections 
of the Masterpieces of Painting,” side by side with that of the greatest painters 
of all time, whether they are published in Paris, London, New York, or in 
Italy. The notices that accompany the reproductions vie only in their praise, 
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a praise such as no modern painter has known; praise is, after his death, limit- 
less, just as mockery or disdain were limitless during his life. 

Another Rousseau could draw an allegory of the kind he painted, and name 
it Le Triomphe du Douanier. In the center would be Rousseau as he represented 
himself: “myself,” and before him artists and biographers proclaiming in 
turn: “The greatest painter of the late nineteenth century”; “he was moved 
by inspiration” ; “he was a saint”; “he was all purity and complete innocence” ; 
“he is fascinating.” Even the ridiculous verses of the Réve are qualified as 
bearing “‘superabundance of poetic inspiration.” 

But if his biographers are agreed in unlimited praise, they are not at all 
agreed on his essential characteristics. If one of them affirms that Rousseau is 
a Primitive, another answers with no less assurance that “he is not a Primitive.”’ 
“His art springs from the popular soil” clashes with the exactly contrary 
appreciation: “His work is not a popular work.” Hence we must conclude that 
the work of Rousseau places before us “unsolved problems” as Mr. Edward 
Alden Jewel wrote in the New York Times, adding that “everything about 
Henri Rousseau and his life and his art appears to be immersed in strangeness.” 

A good way to find the solution to these problems or at least to furnish 
certain elements of an answer, consists in establishing first all that is known of 
the life of Rousseau and of his art. This “known” seems to be very limited. 
In the various biographical notices that have been published we find only the 
same small number of facts and anecdotes, ceaselessly repeated. Philippe 
Soupault, who is the author of one of the enthusiastic accounts, regrets that 
“those who knew him and claimed to love him” have not consecrated more 
“souvenirs” to him. He adds: “They did not know how to observe, and none, 
except Apollinaire, dared speak of him.” In order to help in determining this 
“known,” I can refer to my own recollections. I followed the Expositions of 
the Indépendants from 1896 to 1910 and I have visited the atelier of the Rue 
Perrel. I must say, to my confusion, that not for one instant did I then have an 
idea of what was to be the destiny of Rousseau. Neither was any one else 
around me anticipating it. When among my neo-impressionist friends he was 
spoken of, it was always with a smile. To be sure, he was treated without dis- 
dain or haughtiness, like a comrade, and there was always a readiness to defend 
him against stupid railleries. But deeply engaged as they were in their search 
for light and color, how could my friends have taken a deep interest, except 
hypocritically, in the strange flora that Rousseau painted? They did not dis- 
regard some of his discoveries. Just as Gauguin had praised the extraordinary 
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“blacks” of Rousseau, I heard one day Maximilien Luce speak of his “whites.” 
But when Signac was among the seven who accompanied the body of Rousseau 
to the cemetery, it was as the President of the Indépendants fulfilling the duties 
of his office, not the painter. 

The department of Mayenne, of which Rousseau was a native, is one of the 
regions of France which are the most backward politically, and was for a long 
time counter-revolutionary and royalist. Country squires and cattle breeders, 
grown rich through their dealings and, on the other hand, peasants and domes- 
tics who are very poor: an extreme social differentiation. Physically, this region 
is of a remarkable homogeneity: “everywhere the same landscape” writes a 
geographer. We are tempted to see in this an explanation of Rousseau—at 
least of one part of the man who always painted the same landscape. 

Rousseau was a soldier in early life, probably voluntarily enlisted because of 
the poverty of his family. He belonged to the expeditionary corps sent to 
Mexico and on his return took part in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Upon 
his release, he obtained a position with the toll-house in Paris. Roch Grey, 
sister of the Russian painter Serge Jastrebzoff, and herself a painter, wrote on 
this subject: 


At the custom-house watching the agile trickery of the defrauders of custom 
dues and contrabandists, life of a thousand tumults, the shoes covered with 
mud, when only harsh measures are crowned with immediate success, this man 
of genius concentrated his thoughts to find the right line of that marvelous 
way which ought to have conducted him to happiness. 


This is to introduce into reality much more drama than the function of 
employee of the custom-house called for. During the day the work was most 
peaceful. It consisted in collecting the duties imposed by the City of Paris on 
certain objects. The terribie “contrabandists” were housewives who hid a bottle 
of petrol under their clothing which they had purchased outside of the city 
to save a few sous. At night the gates were closed, which forced the sparse 
vehicles to stop for inspection; the pedestrians themselves were scarce, as the 
suburbanites went to bed ez-ly. The service being for twenty-four hours, the 
free days and hours were variable, not limited to Sunday. Sometimes it was 
an entire weekday. The service was rather long but not very tiring. However, 
Rousseau rather quickly took his pension which assured him a small fixed 
monthly income that he kad to supplement with other resources. 

Thus Rousseau progressively escaped from his lowly extraction and condi- 
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tion. As an employee of the custom-house, he entered the category of the white 
collar proletariat; now he moved toward what are called in France the liberal 
professions. It is very likely that he was already “possessed” by the art of 
painting and wanted to give it all his time. 

The quarter of Plaisance where he settled is one of the most miserable in 
Paris. Three central arteries cut it from end to end and between them there 
are a great many small cross streets—among them the Rue Pertel—badly 
paved, badly kept, badly lit: poverty without any picturesqueness. The large 
majority of the population is of the laboring class, but small craftsmen are also 
numerous, working alone or with two or three helpers. A few poor artists have 
tried to transform hangars into workshops where they never got a good light. 
A working class co-operative of art metal founders succeeded in maintaining 
itself there for several years. To this organization was entrusted the medal of 
Emile Zola engraved by Alexandre Charpentier during the Dreyfus affair. At 
the edge of Plaisance toward Vaugirard, there is a colony of artists, painters 
and sculptors. A member of the Société des Artistes Frangais—the most con- 
servative artistic group, that of the Academic painters—built a Ruche of cir- 
cular form where each cell offered a shop to work in and a loft to sleep in. 
It was a buzzing beehive where bohemians predominated; sometimes, clamber- 
ing down in the middle of the night, they spread terror through the peaceful 
streets of the neighborhood. But they paid no attention to Rousseau, and it 
was not they who played some of the jokes of bad taste of which he was the 
too easy victim. 

At another of its extremities Plaisance opened into Montparnasse—a Mont- 
parnasse without a Rotonde or a Dome—where, at the foot of the Avenue du 
Maine there were real and comfortable artist workshops. The sculptor Alex- 
andre Charpentier had his there, Bourdelle also, and others less known or less 
interesting. In this pre-motion picture time the only places of amusement were 
the bistros, which were numerous. In the back room of some there were bals- 
musette where people danced on Saturday nights to the sound of a bagpipe. 
They were especially patronized by the prostitutes and the pimps; there were 
frequent battles; two republican guards were stationed there permanently. 
The Rue de la Gaité which was already in Montparnasse, was the center of 
recreation of the residents of Plaisance. There they found a real bal, a theater 
where melodrama and operetta were played, and a music-hall. 

In these surroundings the whole Parisian life of Rousseau took place. He 
lived there like his neighbors, like the poorest of them. He did not frequent 
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the bals-musette but sometimes he went to the concert in the Rue de la Gaité 
because he loved the songs, the popular ballads. He liked to “drink a glassful” 
from time to time at the counter of the bistros of the neighborhood, but he 
was not at all a drinker. He married twice, as one of his canvases shows, and 
ended his life as a widower, having had no success in achieving marriage with 
a mature woman who had no confidence in the commercial value of his paint- 
ings. Externally he was no different from his neighbors. He lived like them and 
spoke like them. However, there was something else in his life: he painted 
and played music, and he was professor at the Association Philotechnic. This 
was a society for popular teaching, a private organization. The City of Paris 
placed schoolrooms at its disposal in the evening, where the professors taught 
various scientific, literary and artistic matters. The teachers were either young 
ones who found there an occasion to practice teaching, or men like Rousseau 
without University titles, who had a more or less serious knowledge of the 
subject they taught. They received no payment but the society obtained rather 
easily the decoration reserved for the members of the teaching profession; it 
was thus that Rousseau became officier d’académie. This entitled him to a cer- 
tain consideration on the part of his neighbors, a consideration diminished by 
the fact that he remained poor and also because they did not like his painting. 
Most often they declined his offer to paint their portrait; they found that the 
portraits he painted were not a good likeness; they preferred to go to the 
photographer, or better yet, to have one of those “enlargements” made that 
allow some poor artist to earn some money. But that Rousseau would never 
consent to do; furthermore, he would not have known how. 

But nothing could side-track Rousseau from the path he had set for himself; 
neither his material difficulties nor the mockeries of his neighbors who con- 
sidered him a little “touched,” nor the laughter of the public of the Indépend- 
ants. It is here that we are faced with the personality of Rousseau himself, with 
the “unknown,” for if he persisted invariably in his manner, he was the last man 
who could speak of it or give himself to theoretical discussions. This unknown 
is the painter who has now gained entry into the museums and private collec- 
tions, who is generally considered the equal of the greatest but who is spoken 
of in these very terms of mystery, of strangeness and of problems unsolved. 

Among the most interesting of the biographical notices, is the one contained 
in the booklet on Rousseau in the collection of the World’s Masters published 
by The Studio, Ltd., in 1936. It is as generous in praise as the others. What gives 
it a particular character is that it allows discussion of the essential aspects of 
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the “Rousseau problem.’ The author — anonymous — describes Rousseau in 
these terms: 


A little bourgeois in Sunday clothes, a little Parisian functionary of the 
State, he goes for walks on fine Sundays and looks at the anglers looking at 
the water. . . . A smug, self-satisfied world . . . resting at peace, knowing its 
place, bien rangé, with le peuple safely below it and /a grande bourgeoisie 
unquestionably above it, and /e beau monde out of sight. (I can’t help the 
French phrases. It was in the French Third Republic before the war that the 
man Rousseau was so exactly placed.) . . . This acceptance gives his work its 
Primitive quality. 


This description of the man and of his time—for the writer the key to the 
art of Rousseau—is entirely mistaken. Rousseau was not “a little bourgeois in 
Sunday clothes.” He had none of the specific traits of the Parisian. He was a 
functionary, not of the State, but of the City of Paris, and for a relatively short 
time. A man who has seen, or better yet, fought in the first World War and 
who has been witness of the upheavals of the post-war, may imagine that the 
France of before 1914 lived in an idyllic state, just as the old people during 
the Restoration said that he who has not known pre-revolution France, would 
never know the sweetness of life. In reality the period during which Rousseau 
painted was, politically and socially, extremely disturbed. The tumultuous 
agitation of Boulanger, the Dreyfus Affair, the beginning of anti-semitism, 
anarchist attempts, general strikes fostered by the Confédération Générale du 
Travail which threw the workers into the streets and made the riddle class 
frantic; the affirmation by revolutionary syndicalism of the creation of a new 
society by violence; first threats of European war with the 1905 and 1911 alerts 
when all Frenchmen felt themselves on the brink of armed conflict. On the 
other hand, it is true that Rousseau remained outside of all these agitations. 
His few allegories against war, for the fraternity of peoples, are only a belated 
echo of the sentimentalism of “forty-eight.” If he “accepted” his poverty, it is 
simply because he found no buyer for his canvases. 

He is not a “Sunday painter.” He is a painter every day and at every instant. 
The mean joke once played on him by those who sent him a pretender posing 
as Puvis de Chavannes is here very significant. Puvis de Chavannes was one 
of the great artistic figures of the time, president of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, celebrated for his large decorative panels. Here before him is the 
good man Rousseau, ignored or scoffed at. Does he feel humble or is he simply 
impressed by this visit? Not in the least. He says to Puvis: “I was expecting 
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you,” and treats him as one equal would treat another. Puvis is a painter like 
himself, nothing more. He paints in another manner, that is the only difference. 

Texts cited by Philippe Soupault confirm this idea that Rousseau had of 
himself. Having learned that a volume of “Portraits of the Next Century” 
was to be published which was to be dedicated to the artists, he runs immedi- 
ately to the publisher’s armed with a biographical notice that he has written 
and which he introduced himself as follows: 










Born at Laval, in the year 1844; on account of the lack of means of his 
parents, was obliged at first to follow another career than that to which he 
was Called by his artistic tastes. It was therefore only in the year 1885 that he 
made his debut in Art, after many disappointments, alone, without any other 
master than nature and some advice received from Géréme and from Clément. 
It was after many hard trials that he succeeded in gaining the acknowledge- 
ment of the numerous artists that surround him. He has perfected himself 
more and more in the original style which he has adopted and is about to 
become one of our best realist painters. 

He will never forget the members of the press who have learned to under- 
stand him, and who have sustained him in his moments of discouragement, 
and who have helped him become that which he must be. 


Done in Paris, July 10th, 1895. 

















And at the end of his life, April 1, 1910, writing to the critic André Dupont 
to explain to him why he has planted a davenport in the middle of the jungle, 
he adds: “I thank you for your appreciation and if I keep my naiveté, it is 
because M. Géréme, who was professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and also 
M. Clément, director of the Beaux-Arts of the School of Lyon, have always told 
me to keep it. And I have already been told, too, that I am not of our century. 
I could not now change my manner, which I have acquired through stubborn 
work, as you may well think.” These texts are very important. They reveal a 
Rousseau who is very conscious of his “manner” and of his “‘naiveté.” (In 
passing, we must note the reference, made twice, to Géréme, and to this 
director of the Beaux-Arts of Lyon. That he was in contact with Géréme, one 
of the pontiffs of academic art, and that the latter appreciated his painting, 
seems very improbable. But what this reference allows us to suppose is that 
Rousseau followed a few drawing courses in Paris; there were several then 
that he might have attended. ) 

Let us return to the notice in the W orld’s Masters series. The author con- 
cludes with this remark: “But the odd, disconcerting thing, is that Rousseau 
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is only appreciated by the sophisticated.” On this point, he is in agreement 
with André Lhote, who wrote November 1, 1923: 


He was a Primitive without employment in a time when the people had 
eyes only for most falsely refined representations and mundane adventures. 
In the Middle Ages he would have delighted the crowds. During his life, 
ridiculed by the very ones whose painter he was born to be, he now sees his 
popular effigies find their place in the most distinguished collections through- 
out the whole world. 


This is too hastily said and too lightly wrongs the people. 

The laborers who lived like Rousseau in Plaisance had long days of work. 
They left their homes early in the morning to come back only late in the eve- 
ning. No doubt, for a number of them the chromos of the bazaars are the 
perfect expression of beauty; but it is the same with the bourgeois who swoon 
with admiration before Bouguereau—as Rousseau himself did too. The part 
of the people who count are the workers who are conscious of their social 
function, especially the Parisian workers, dexterous in their trade, possessed 
of an open intelligence and curious about everything. They have not, like 
Rousseau, the possibility of escaping from their time. They feel the economic 
pressure too strongly: but they do not want to, either. They see more and 
more clearly that the advanced developments of industrial technique can be 
used either to enslave them or to liberate them. They want to free themselves, 
free humanity, build a new society; they take an interest in all the manifesta- 
tions of life. They like their time, its fights, its promises. They are as far from 
Rousseau as Rousseau is outside of their reality. What strikes them especially 
in him are his awkwardness, his childlike imagination. The man who gives an 
artistic expression to their sufferings, to their angers, to their aspirations, is 
Steinlen, whose posters they see on the walls, and the drawings in their news- 
papers. They have their artists. Alexandre Charpentier gives a drawing course 
at the Ecole Libertaire; several painters of the Indépendants, among them 
Hippolyte Petitjean, are professors of the courses given by the City of Paris. 
Societies are created aiming to help them to orient themselves among the 
different modes of artistic expression in the past and in the present. These 
societies organize visits to the museums and visits in the workshops of painters 
and sculptors. Among contemporaries they lean toward the impressionists 
and the neo-impressionists, partly because they, too, are men in revolt who 
have clashed and still are clashing with the academic routine and pompous 
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drawing. They are not brought to Rousseau’s studio: his awkwardness and 
his naiveté could find no corresponding sentiment in them. 

Artists do not go there either, except for a few in the last years of the life of 
the Douanier. Only after the war will sophisticated minds discover Rousseau 
and be fascinated by him. Who are they? Painters and writers who are tired of 
their own virtuosity, or those who after having delighted in the gamey refine- 
ment of a Proust, feel the need to go cleanse their eyes in front of the “angelic” 
simplicity of Rousseau, “all purity” and “perfect innocence.” But the workers 
of 1920 have no more need of such a cure than those of 1900; they are no more 
interested in the dissoluteness and the psychological refinements of Proust 
than in the conscious naiveté of Rousseau. 

How did Rousseau work? That is a question which has been asked and is 
still being asked. I believe the true answer was given by Vlaminck in these few 
lines: “Rousseau was magnificently ignorant. . . . The masters of the past and 
his contemporaries can claim nothing from him. if he owes anything, it is to the 
page of some small illustrated newspaper at a sou, or to some natural history 
of the primary school, or to a botanic album.” 

What I know of Rousseau directly confirms this appreciation, I knew one 
of the rare men who was an intimate of Rousseau for several years shortly after 
1900. He loved him and understood him. He was a brother in spirit and like 
him naive and credulous. He dreamed of doing in song what Rousseau did in 
painting. When he spoke of Rousseau and of his manner of painting, he 
always represented him as working from an engraving, a postcard, a picture 
cut from a penny paper whose “finish” enchanted Rousseau. He brought him 
to my home one day. I was then living about 1o kilometers from Paris in a 
picturesque village in a region full of “motifs” for a painter. (In a neighboring 
landscape very much like this, another painter “‘made himself,” Cariot, a wood- 
worker, acquired a certain fleeting celebrity by awkwardly painting piles of 
ripe wheat.) At no time did Rousseau show any desire to do any sketching, 
neither did I feel in him the love of nature that is generally attributed to him. 
Besides, he spoke little and he became animated only at the end of the dinner 
when our friend said to him: ‘‘Now, Rousseau, you must sing”—which he did 
immediately, with evident pleasure—old songs or ballads of the day. His ex- 
ternal appearance was completely ordinary. 

If, as some claim, he had made many sketches on the spot from which he 
then painted in his workshop, the larger part of them would have been pre- 
served. But there exists only a few, short notations taken during walks on the 
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edge of the Seine, at the Ile des Cygnes, or along the fortifications. As to his 
jungle, it was natural to see in it reminiscences of his stay in Mexico, but that is 
very probably hypothesis. The jungle of Rousseau was the green-house of the 
Jardin des Plantes, and the wild beasts that people it are those of the neighbor- 
ing menagerie. The Jardin des Plantes was Rousseau’s favorite promenade; 
there he found all that was necessary to him for his large compositions (Fig. 1). 
After having contemplated at length the exotic vegetation of the green-house, 
he went to see the monkeys gamboling in their large rotunda, and the lions and 
tigers he found in an adjoining building. Rousseau brought back from his 
visits not only what his eyes had seen, but also excellent photographs of the 
green-house from which he worked. This vegetation enchanted him and fur- 
nished him the true themes of his canvases. To anyone who ever visited the 
green-house of the Jardin des Plantes, there would be no doubt about this. 
The case of Rousseau is perilous for the critics, I mean for those who study 
his work in good faith, without prejudice, for it seems that there is only the 
alternative: childlike application of the simple grandeur of a Primitive, the 
only Primitive of our time capable of announcing a new era of painting. 
However, of the attributes of the Primitives Rousseau has only one, awkward- 
ness, imperfect technique; of this he has enough and to spare. The Primitive 
is of his time; he expresses the beliefs, the aspirations, the life of his contem- 
poraries. It is, however, generally agreed that Rousseau was completely outside 
of his time and that he had for the men who lived around him no message but 
his naiveté and his extravagances. His groupings are a photographer's arrange- 
ments, without life (Fig. 2): The characters are wooden; when he tries to 
give them motion (as in his Football Players), it is a disaster. His allegories 
are copies; and when he plants a davenport in the middle of the jungle 
(Fig. 3), one is not sure that he was not a victim of the suggestions of a mystifier. 
There remains the jungle itself, without animals or davenport or Yadwigha 
—the trees, the foliage upon which he worked lovingly all his life and to 
represent which he found the colors and combinations of tones which, from 
the beginning, struck the painters. Will this suffice to keep him on the heights 
to which he has been carried since his death and where he still is today? I do 
not believe it. I do not believe that he will remain there long. After the hyper- 
bolic praise of the “sophisticated,” there will come a saner appreciation, which 
will see in Rousseau an astonishing case of a man who lived in the midst of the 
tumult of his time without seeming to perceive it, among artists without being 
influenced by any, possessed all his life by the art of painting, painting in the 
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same manner from first day to last, very conscious of his manner and conscious 
also of his importance. A Primitive, the Primitive of modern times? The 
announcer of a new epoch in painting? We may already answer in the negative. 
But certainly a miniaturist, an illuminator, whose patient arrangements, whose 
honest, conscientious and painstaking execution express the contentment of 
a simple, extremely credulous, naive soul, but one who knew it-—the work of 
an artisan ‘‘de bonne facture,” in the expression he once used to characterize 
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RUBENS’ ATALANTA AND MELEAGER 


‘rom an article by Margaretta Salinger in the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Summer, 1944. 


Aristotle’s standard of excellence establishes an object as 
good’ when it possesses to the highest degree possible those 
haracteristics which distinguish its kind from all others. By this 
rest the mew Rubens, Atalanta and Meleager, bought by the 
Museum last winter, so fully and vividly imbued with all that is 
imp! ed by the phrase ‘‘a Rubens,”’ is a very good example in- 
leed of that painter's work. Glowing color, richly ample forms, 
smooth, bright expanses of enticing flesh, the sheen of healthy 
hair, and the moist brightness of lively eyes and lips are all here, 
plus a wealth of variety in textures of furs and silks and metals 
ind romantic drama in the contrast of shadowy blue background, 
which serves as foil for the shining gleam that spotlights the 
main actors. 

To admirers of Rubens who know only his mature and late 
works, there is in the earliest paintings, especially those made in 
Italy or just after his return to the Netherlands, a shocking 
brutality and coarseness. The color, lacking the later harmonies 
ind nuances, seems to them too raw, and the timbre of his lush 
ind vigorous utterance strikes them as raucous. But even in the 

carliest works, such as the portrait of the younger Vincenzo 
Gonzaga in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, a fragment 
ut from the altarpiece of the Gonzaga family, Rubens has 
already apprehended the mystery of living beings and the dark- 
haired boy is delineated with all the essential conviction of life 
that we find in any of Rubens’ great later works. 

Our new picture is thought to date from about 1612, three or 
four years after Rubens’ return from an eight year sojourn in 
Italy, chiefly in Mantua, where he had worked for the Duke 
Vincenzo Gonzaga. At the time when it was painted he would 
then have been about thirty-five and married for three years to 
the beautiful, clear-eyed Isabella Brant. Indeed one romanticiz- 
ing critic has tried to read in the face of Atalanta the features of 
lsabella, but the memory of her portraits in The Hague and else- 
where adequately discounts this notion. 

When painting our Atalanta and Meleager Rubens surely had 
recourse to the tale as it was told by Ovid in the Metamorphoses 
(Book VIII, lines 260 ff.), which the biographer Van Mander 
reters to as the bible of the Flemish painters. In fact there is an 
illustrated Ovid of 1563 in the Museum Library which has a 
woodcut with Meleager shown, as in our painting, in the very 
moment of his chivalrous and disastrous act of rewarding 
Atalanta for her Amazonian prowess. The story of Meleager and 
Atalanta, the royal daughter of Arcadia, is one of the most racy 
and delicious in all of Ovid. The account begins with the birth 
of Meleager to the king and queen of Calydon and the predic- 
tion made by the Fates to his mother Althaea that his life should 
last only as long as a certain brand then burning in the fire. 
Althaea snatched the brand from the fiames, extinguished it, and 
for many years treasured it with watchful devotion. There fol- 
lows then the history of the savage boar, sent by vengeful Diana 
to ravage Calydon, and of the hunt that Meleager, already 
famous for his exploits with the Argonauts, organized to seek 
ut and kill the terrible creature. The princess Atalanta takes 
part in the hunt, and it is she who inflicts the first wound on the 
wild monster. Meleager, following up, kills the boar with his 
‘pear, but in what seems like perfectly justifiable, if enamored, 
homage to her skill (or luck), presents the head of the creature 
(0 her. Meleager’s uncles, the brothers of Althaea, are less chiv- 
ilrous sportsmen, and see otherwise. A wild and bloody battle 
ontesting the right of Atalanta to the trophy ensues, and 
Meleager kills his grumbling relatives. His mother, coming 
ipon the bodies of her slain brothers, is torn between her mater- 
nal and fraternal affections, and finally, in rage against Meleager 
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for v hat he has done, throws the fateful brand upon the fire, and 
Melc ager, in the blossoming of his youth and love, perishes. 

Tiis new painting does not celebrate the only occasion when 
Rubens was beguiled by the myth of Atalanta and Meleager. In 
his later career he illustrated it at least twice again, and paintings 
io Munich, Dresden and Vienna attest to the attraction the 
theme held for him. Two paintings with this subject are listed 
in the inventory of works left in his studio at his death. The 
Muscum at Cassel in Germany possesses a replica of our picture, 
which, though infinitely weaker in conception and execution, 
was two generations ago considered the original by Rubens. As 
early as 1913, however, editions of the official Cassel catalogue 
had begun to refer to our version as the “better example’ of the 
wo and the 1938 edition calls ours the original, admitting the 
(assel version to be a mere repetition by a pupil in the workshop 

f Rubens. 

The Museum's picture is painted on a panel composed of five 
strips of wood joined horizontally, and along the joinings it has 
suffered some losses. The absence of the original glazes in these 
parts accounts for slight, but somewhat disturbing, passages of 
shadow, especially on the face and throat of Atalanta. But these 
shadows, though less meaningful than we are accustomed to find 
with Rubens, are very slight flaws indeed in a painting with so 
nany convincing claims to his authorship. 

When the Atalanta and Meleager was placed on exhibition in 
the newly arranged Flemish Gallery this spring, it was not really 
its debut in the Metropolitan Museum. As long ago as the winter 
of 1886 it had been exhibited here, a loan from the dealer 
Charles Sedelmeyer of Paris. It had belonged to the Dukes of 
Marlborough, who owned so many other great paintings by 
Rubens, several of them gifts to the first duke from the city of 
Brussels. By 1820 it was described in a guide book as hanging 
in the Green Drawing Room at Blenheim. Afterward it passed 


to the Right Honorable George Cavendish Bentinck, at whose 
death in 1886 Sedelmeyer acquired it. It was later owned for 
some years by the Parisian seane Rodolphe Kann, and early 
in this century came to New York to the private gallery of the 
late Henry Goldman. It was lent to the World's Fair in Flush- 
ing in 1939. 


THE DECLARATION OF LOVE 
BY NICOLAS LANCRET 


From an article by Henry S. Francis. 


The paintings in the Elizabeth Severance Prentiss collection, 
bequeathed to The Cleveland Museum of Art on her death in 
January, 1944, represent the choice of one who was aware of 
the intrinsic value of her selections as works of art and who 
possessed a catholic taste coupled with an instinct for acquiring 
objects, which, when associated with one another, produced a 
notably pleasing effect. Considering Mrs. Prentiss collection as 
a whole, however, it is evident that the eighteenth century 
French school was her chief concern. In keeping with the fine 
examples of furniture and sculpture of that period in her col- 
lection, is a painting from the early part of the century, The 
Declaration of Love by Nicolas Lancret. 

With Watteau, Lancret typifies romantic French painting of 
the early eighteenth century. Both men studied with Claude 
Gillot. Lancret was only six years Watteau’s junior and was 
much influenced by the fétes galants of that master. Because of 
his great versatility as a craftsman, Lancret succeeded in imitat- 
ing this type of picture, although superficially, to such a degree 
that he incurred the undying jealousy of Watteau. Lancret, how- 
ever, must be judged on his own merits; for although the gra- 
cious and delicate fantasy of his work stemmed from Watteau, 
the wide range of theme, the decisive and dramatic treatment of 
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subjcct matter and the realistic representation were his own. 
Lancret is recorded as a member of the French Academy in 
1719, and died in Paris. 
The Prentiss picture, an excellent example of the féte Galante 
pe. is rich in coloring and has the full flavor of the eighteenth 
ry. Beautiful in the ultra-refinements of its composition 
in its handling of paint, it is as gay and frivolous as the 
polished society it depicts. 


A FAMILY GROUP BY DROUAIS IN 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


by E. P. Richardson 


The splendid gift of French eighteenth century paintings 
made by Mr. Samuel H. Kress to the National Gallery of Art 
contains important pictures by Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard 
and Greuze. We have chosen to illustrate it, however, by a work 
of a less famous artist, The Family Group of Drouais, partly 
because it too is a masterpiece which sums up a whole phase of 
French life, partly because it has a historic importance that may 
be overshadowed by the lustre of greater names. 

Drouais is probably thought of most commonly, in this 
country, as a painter of portraits of women or children, in which 
the pretty and decorative but also the artificial and shallow 
qualities of French eighteenth century portraiture are given 
brilliant expression. That is the type of work which, for the 
most part, represents him in this country. But Drouais was not 
merely a painter of polished and elegant ornaments. He first 
emerged as an artist from under the shadow of his father 
Hubert Drouais in the late 1750's. He was accepted as candidate 
agréé) at the Royal Academy in May, 1755, at the age of 
twenty-seven and exhibited his first works at the Salon in the 
same year. His success was so notable that toward the close of 
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And throughout the year every effort is made to 
present exhibitions of lasting interest. At frequent 
intervals works noteworthy for their unusual sub- 
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xt year (1756) he was summoned to Versailles and given 
y amission to paint the two children of the Dauphin, the 
le Berry (the future Louis XVI) and the Comte de 
nce (the future Louis XVIII). The portrait was delivered 
ril, 1757, and exhibited at the Salon of that year with 
sever. other portraits by him. Drouais’ fortune was made. 

The next year, 1758, he married, became a member of the 
academy, and was fully launched in his career of being, for a 
generation to come, the leading portrait painter of women and 
children in France. This quick success was partly occasioned by 
Drouais’ talent. He had the technical virtuosity—the polished 
control and ease, the luminous and agreeable color, the reality 
and the elegance—which eighteenth century taste demanded. 
But this was not the sole reason for his success. The great por- 
trait painters of the rococo age, Nattier and Boucher, were 
rowing Old and the taste of French society was growing away 
from them. Nattier’s work in the Salon of 1757 was, in fact, 
ittacked by Diderot as stale and artificial. France was stirred by 
the beginnings of a new taste. Jean Jacques Rousseau was very 
soon (1760) to publish the ‘Nouvelle Heloise.” Nattier had 
painted the preceding generation as classic goddesses and 
nymphs. Drouais was a man of a new generation; his pictures 
were no less elegant but they had also a new atmosphere of 
nature. In his pictures in the Salon of 1757 the royal children 
played gaily with a dog, the Prince and Princesse de Condé 
appeared as gardeners with spade and watering can, the Prince 
de Guéménée and Mile. de Soubize as a country lad and maiden 
harvesting the vintage. Drouais was carried to success on a 
revolution in taste which substituted the sentiment of nature for 
the old classical imagery. 

The large Family Group in the Kress gift, which is signed 
and dated April 1, 1756, thus belongs to the years of the artist's 
first success and to the freshest and strongest statement of his 


talent. It may well be his first important commission. The 
cheerful intimacy of family life, the father in his dressing gown, 
looking up from his letter, as the mother in her muslin dressing 
robe tries a flower in the little girl's hair, is painted with great 
charm and technical brilliance. One must remember that Greuze, 
too, had exhibited for the first time at the Salon of the preceding 
year and that his Pére de famille had been received with rapture 
by Diderot. In this light the National Gallery Family Group 
may be considered one of the first and most sincere expressions 
of a new wave of feeling in French art for the natural, the warm 
and the tender. 
A VENETIAN EWER 
From an article by Helen S, Foote in the Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, September, 1944. 

The exact date when glass was first made in Venice is hidden 
in the mysteries of the past; but it is known that in the last half 
of the thirteenth century the glasshouses were so numerous that 
the government issued a decree ordering them to be destroyed 
because of the great hazards of fire involved. This drastic move- 
ment was modified, however, to the extent that only factories 
producing small objects could remain. The large glasshouses 
were forced to move and many of them were established on the 
little island Murano, in the lagoon just across from Venice itself. 
Here, Venetian glass has been made for these many centuries ; 
and today, it is still being manufactured. 

In the fifteenth and on into the sixteenth century, these 
Italian workers were producing glass with the additional orna- 
mentation of enamel; and an example of this rare type of glass 
has just came to the Museum as a purchase from the J. H. Wade 
Fund. This elaborate method of decoration was certainly a tech- 
nical challenge to the skill of the creators, for the enamel had 
to be more fusible than the glass to which it was applied, other- 
wise the form of the vessel would lose its rigidity and shape. 
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he prototype for this particular type of glass was the brilliant 
ena neled glass made in Syria, where it had been produced a 
ury or two earlier, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
ice was in close contact commercially with coastal cities of 
., and glass brought back from these Eastern shores was the 
spiration for the Venetian artisans, who were determined not 
to be outdone by foreign glass-men. 
1 Venice, blue was the favorite color-background for the 
-nameling, and the Museum ewer, rich in its lapis-blue, vivid 
ts jewel-like violet tones, is very characteristic. A round 
dallion in enamel is centered on each side of the flattened 
body, and in each is a portrait figure: one, that of a lady; the 
other, a jester. The use of the portrait medallion is reminiscent 
of the contemporary majolica made in Gubbio, Faenza, Urbino 
and Castel Durante. Each figure holds a goblet or wine bottle 
and is in the act of drinking; this fact, together with the sym- 
bolism of a jester, might indicate that the ewer was made for 
wine rather than for rosewater as it has been formerly catalogued. 
The colors of the enamels are limited to green and white, 
with traces of gold still showing. The general scheme of deco- 
ration includes, aside from the portraits, a white swan with 
wings outstretched, just below the gracefully curved spout; 
two small masks, in profile, at the front of the ringed neck; and 
sharply pointed foliage. These are all held together by white 
enamel bead motifs applied in tiny trefoils, er in orderly circles, 
which frame the portraits or encircle the body of the ewer. 


BLOWN GLASS BEAKER IN THE 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


From a note by Francis W. Robinson. 


A honey-colored mould blown glass beaker, acquired through 
the Laura H. Murphy Fund for the Detroit Institute of Arts, is 
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Auction Prices, Published Annually Since 1907. 


Volume XXI 
Season August 1942-July 1943 


Parts A & B bound as one volume £4.4s. Pic- 
tures, Drawings, Miniatures and Prints. 

Parts C & D bound as one volume £4.4s. Old 
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and Watches, Coins, Medals and Seals, Furni- 
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IN THE 
FIELD OF ART 


Goodrich, Lloyd. Winslow Homer. New 


York, published for the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art by the Macmil- 
lan Company, 1944 

A great modern artist, in a full scale 
study notable for clear and exact nar- 
rative of the facts, fine critical intuition, 
historical sense and ease of style. This 
volume contains a critical study, chron- 
ology, the personal recollections of 
Homer by John W. Beatty and 63 pages 
of plates. The catalogue of Homer's 
works is to be published separately. 


Cowdrey, Bartlett and Williams, Her- 


mann Warner, Jr. William Sidney 
Mount, 1807-1868. New York, pub- 
lished for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art by the Columbia University 
Press, 1944 

The definitive study of Mount. The text 
is by Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 
The catalogue is unusually complete, 
recording the first public reception as 
well as the history of each picture; also 
catalogues of imitations, incorrect at- 
tributions and copies, of prints after 
Mount, of the owners of drawings, and 
of references to unidentified paintings, 
also an extensive bibliography. 78 illus- 
trations and portrait. 


Schoen, Max, Editor. The Enjoyment of 


the Arts. New York, Philosophical 
Library 

Essays for the general reader by various 
contributors designed to give critical 
clarification to twentieth century taste. 
The fields dealt with are: The Realm of 
Art (Max Schoen), Painting (Thomas 
Munro), Sculpture (Joseph Bailey 
Ellis), Architecture (Lazzlo Gabor), 
Industrial Arts (Antonin Heythum), 
Poetry (David Daiches), Theater (Bar- 
ret H. Clark), Novel (Van Meter 
Ames), Movies (Milton S, Fox) , Music 
(Glen Haydon), Criticism (George 
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Tino di Camaino, A Sienese Sculptor of 
the 14th Century, by W.R. Valentiner, 
163 pages, 83 plates, 1935 

The Way of Western Art, 1776-1914, by 
E. P. Richardson, 204 pages, 175 plates, 
1939 (Harvard University Press) 


Paintings and Sculptures Illustrated, 217 
pages, 1943, third edition now ready... 


Buddhist Art, by Sherman E. Lee, 62 
pages, 92 plates 

Baroque Painting, by Ernst Scheyer, 60 
pages, 1937 

Drawings and Miniatures, by Ernst 
Scheyer, 50 pages, 1936 

Flemish Painting, by E. P. Richardson, 48 
pages, 1936 

Twentieth Century Paintings, by E. P. 
Richardson, 62 pages, 1936 

The Diego Rivera Frescoes, 24 pages, 
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A Loan Exhibition of Chinese Art, 1929.. — .50 
The Bulletin of The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, 
Per copy 
Per year 





For mail orders kindly add the following post- 
age: catalogues over one dollar, 25¢; fifty-cent 
catalogues, 8¢; twenty-five cent catalogues, 5¢; 
ten-cent catalogues, 3¢. Make checks payable to 
the Treasurer of the City of Detroit. 


the tallest known example of its type, 84 inches high. It jy 
Roman, probably from Syria, and although light as Venctiag 
glass, is absolutely without break and free from irridescence. 


PORTRAIT OF A VENETIAN NOBLEMAN. 
BY TINTORETTO 
by Joseph J. Dodge 

One of the most recent additions to the already impressive 
list of portraits in the collection of Mrs. Louis F. Hyde—por. 
traits by such masters as Rubens, Vermeer, Rembrandt, Raphael, 
Titian, Prudhon, Renoir, Eakins and others—is this quietly dig. 
nified Portrait of a Venetian Nobleman by Tintoretto (Jacopo 
Robusti, 1518-1594). The unknown gentleman is clothed ing 
black coat with a dark brown fur collar. The background is 3 
neutral green, the flesh is ruddy and the hair and beard are 
similar in tone to the fur collar. 

The portrait has undoubtedly lost some of its intensity of 
color because of the inevitable darkening of the glazing media 
employed at this time. The flesh areas, however, were built up 
with a heavy impasto so that little change has been effected 
there. This widening of the value contrasts between the lights 
of the face and the darks of the clothing, hair, fur and back. 
ground has resulted in a slightly more pronounced chiaroscuro 
than one would have noticed four and a half centuries ago. 
However, this picture was painted fairly Jate in Tintoretto’s 
career, about 1570, when sharp contrasts of light and dark were 
characteristic of his style, anticipating the tenebrous extrémes 
of the baroque; so that this shift in value would only strengthen 
the original effect. 

The most striking aspect of this picture is the simplicity with 
which the artist has been able to build up his forms and, through 
these forms, the characterization of the sitter. This modest but 
sound solution to the artistic problem is further evidence of the 
virtuosity of this great Venetian. 
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FOR IMPARTIALITY AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE 


An International Monthly Magazine for Connoisseurs 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is indispen- 
sable to all seriously interested in art. It deals with 
all forms of art, both ancient and modern, and 
thus appeals equally to the student and to the 
collector. 


Its contributors are the foremost art scholars in the 
world. The size and quality of its illustrations are 
unsurpassed. For over thirty years it has held its 
position as the most important and comprehensive 
art journal published. 

THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: Unpublished and 
newly discovered Old Masters, including both 
yaintings and drawings, ancient textiles, china, 
Retaiture, metalwork, and every variety of antique 
of interest to the collector or student of art. 


Price $1.00 (post free) 


NEW YORK: Brentano’s Book Stores, Inc., 586 Fifth 
Ave., ig; International News Company, 131 Varick St., 13 


LONDON: Bank Buildings, 16a St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 
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